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Wells Building Fund-Raising Potentials computed from the 
results of several hundred Wells Directed Church Building 
Fund Canvasses for pledges payable in 150 weeks. 
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* Special Note to Smaller Churches: Wells fund-raising 


A BUILDING PROGRAM 


CAV YOUR CHURCH AFFOR 


First—On the Box Chart locate the square in whi 
your church membership crosses your annual bu¢ 
column. 

Second—Multiply your annual budget by the num 
in this box. This will give you the approximate amo 


of your Wells Building Fund-Raising potential. 


Third—Enter this amount on the first line below. 


Approximate 
Wells Building 


Fund Potential 





Building Funds 
On Hand 





(1) Convertible 
Assets 





(2) Practical 
Residual Debt 








Your Estimated 
Total 

Building Program 
$ 





(1) Convertible Assets include, for instance, the sale 


experience in assisting churches of less than 200 families with 
their building funds indicates that most of them can raise 
from 5 to 10 times their annual budget. 


your old church or other property which can 
converted into building funds. 


(2) Practical Residual Debt—compute at not more 
3 times your total annual budget. This indebted 


Writ one ; 
thee oc ph normally can be liquidated in three or four year 


the nearest Wells office 


for additional information 
or answers to your building 
fund questions 


Advice and Consultation are available without cost 


Washington, D. C. Washington Bldg. 
STerling-7333 
New York, N. Y. Flatiron Bldg. 
AL gonquin-4-9181 
Terminal Tower 
MAin-1-0490 
Omaha, Nebraska W.O.W. Bldg. 
JAckson-3 100 


Cleveland, Ohio 


after the conclusion of your building fund PI 
—— period by inclusion in an increased 
dget or by a second separate building fund cas 


for pledges. 


Electric Bldg. 

FAnnin-9374 
Atlanta, Georgia Mortgage Guarantee 

ALpine-2728 

330 Bay Street 
EMpire-6-5878 

41 Sutter Street 
GArfield-1-0277 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Toronto, Canada 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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ews Play Set 


grinks! Se a see BODY rie 
Factory-to-you Price 


DOLL fn 


N coos! ¢ 2-PIECE PLAY SUIT 
on ¢ MATCHING DRESS & 





BONNET 


e FLANNEL BATHROBE NO MORE 
11 INCH LATEX ° BLANKET TO PAY 


BODY DOLL 
¢ DIAPERS 


¢ 10-PIECE TEA SET 
e ROLLER SKATES 
e PARTY SHOES 


* SOCKS Everything a little 
¢ BIB gil wants for 
¢ BOTTLE & NIPPLE “Playing Mother” 


Most folks would pay $2.98 for this sensational Drink-Wet-Coo 
‘ Doll alone—it has a washable, genuine Latex rubber body 
Gs A wonderful gift for any little girl! She can feed baby 
: from her own bottle and nipple . . . change her diapers 
... bathe her up to her neck and powder her. Baby coos 
realistically when you press her tummy. Cuddly- 
soft, all-Latex body feels like a live baby. Imagine 
the fun your favorite Little Angel will have dressing 
baby in any one of her three beautiful outfits ... 
feeding her ... changing diapers...roller skating 
...and tucking her tosleep under her own bright flannel 
blanket! Each wardrobe is individually packaged. 





Coos in real 
baby voice She drinks ... feed She wets. Change 
her from bottie! diaper. Bathe her. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! 


Remember, this is not a minia- 
ture set—the doll is 11 inches 
high and entire wardrobe is de- 
signed to fit dolly perfectly. If 
you are not as delighted as the 
little girl herself when you open 
the package, return merchan- 
dise for full refund. 


‘ \ 
\ 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. PS-73 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please rush 24-Piece Play Set, including Latex-body Drink-Wet-Coo 9) 
doll, at $2.98 each complete, on 10-day money-back guarantee, 


(-] Send COD plus postage on 10-day money-back guarantee. 
(] t enclose $2.98 for each set. Ship prepaid. 
(_] Include beautiful plastic 2-tone 14 inch Cradle—$1.00 


School dress & bonnet Sports wardrobe Sleep outfit extra. 
Ges, NIRESK INDUSTRIES ¢ 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, Ill. 
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More and More Congregations 
Are Singing the Praises of the 
Baldwin Electronic Organ i 


— The superb tonal colors of the Baldwin—the richness 
and depth it brings to sacred music—are being enjoyed 
by more and more congregations everywhere. For here 
is an instrument with traditional organ tone, from its 
softest whisper to its magnificent choir of full organ. 


Compare the Baldwin for tone, 
for beauty, for economy! 


The Model 5, or the larger Model 10, offers your church 
these outstanding features—incomparable beauty, superior 
tone quality, ease of playing, ease of installation and real economy 
of investment and maintenance. We would like to send you more information 
about Baldwin Electronic Organs. Write for our r 
booklets, ‘‘Selecting A New Organ For Your 


Church’’ and ‘‘Fund Raising Plans.” 
THE BALOWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO | 


BUILDERS OF, BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS + BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
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Dear Roger: 


We have yours of the year 1267 in front of us, and 
we have good news for you. 


Remember how you predicted the “ever-burning 
lamp”? And spent a little jail time for this and 
other such sorcerer’s ideas? 


Well, you were right after all. A man named 
Edison along about 1879 made a lamp that burned 
day and night and didn’t need any oil, either. 


Only trouble was, the lamp was an expensive 
thing, and power facilities were limited. Few peo- 
ple had money enough to buy lamps. Even three 
years after the invention, there were only 59 
customers. 


Those days, a man would have had to dig in his 
pocket for $5 to pay for light a fellow now takes 
home for 15¢. This lamp thing is about thirty times 
as cheap today. . 


A group of men with scientific, questing minds 
like yours, Roger, got together, calling themselves 
“General Electric,” and after a few years’ work and 
much money spent, had your lamp so millions of 
people could afford it. 


“... ever-burning lamps... 





can be perpetuated through 
great cleverness ... so that 






a candle appears as nothing 






in comparison” 






Roger Bacon 
13th century 





Here are the figures for an ordinary size lamp: 








Daté List Price tient anes 
(lumens) 

1880 $1.00 170 

1914 AS — 552 

1929 22 690 

1952 14 (plus tax) 835 











See how the light increases and the price goes 
down? That took some doing, Roger, more espe- 
cially nowadays when everything a man buys seems 
to cost more, not less. 


We're still “inventing the lamp” at General 
Electric. Lamps and a few thousand other things 
that would have delighted you. 


Nobody can read in advance the pages of to- 
morrow’s newspaper, or next year’s. But we believe 
this. Research and engineering will continue to 
make life easier for more people. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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‘The Chaplain Goes Along’ 

« It was indeed a rare pleasure to read 
the magnificent article “The Chaplain 
Goes Along” by Chaplain Stanton W. 
Salisbury in the August 9 issue of P.L. 
To me old memories came back when 
I saw the picture of Chaplain Thomas 
Parham in the small chapel at the Re- 
cruit Training Command at Great Lakes, 
Illinois. 

I have been a Chaplain’s Assistant 
during most of my tour of duty in the 
navy. Chaplain Parham and Chaplain 
Salisbury have been men I have truly 
looked up to. To me it was indeed a 
pleasure to have worked with Chaplain 


Parham. .. . —James C. MILLER 
San Diego, California 


A Plea for Charity Between 
Pacifists and Nonpacifists 

« In the August 9 issue of Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire, Mr. John D. Craig writes 
of his concern over pacifist sympathies 
in our denomination. Presumably he is 
concerned about the division of opinion 
within the Church over this issue. So 
am I, Whenever sincere men cherish 
firm convictions it is disconcerting to 
find that equally sincere men hold op- 
posing convictions. It is also humbling. 
It reminds us that even in what we 
thought to be our most true and sacred 
thoughts we are only men and never 
God. 

More serious, and more embarrassing, 
than the fact that Christians sometimes 
find themselves in opposed theological 
or moral positions, is the lack of love 
and forgiveness shown for each other. 
Are we not, beyond our differing posi- 
tions and schools and convictions, one 
in Jesus Christ? St. Paul once asked a 
congregation, with sincere amazement, 
“Is Christ divided?” 

How one finally palls at the lack of 
charity among Christians, including 
ministers, in which we dismiss each 
other's sincerity with such epithets as 
“milk-and-water dilution of the Sermon 
on the Mount,” “mere humanist in re- 
ligion,” “the most consistent pacifist I've 
met is an atheist.” The Christian attitude 
toward modern war is replete with so 
many complex issues, both religious and 
political, that the larger church has never 
taken an unambiguous position. There 
are equally sincere Christians in both 
camps. It little becomes either Mr. Craig 
as a nonpacifist or myself as a pacifist 
to suggest to the world that truth is 
obviously and completely in our own 
position. 

May I take the liberty to add that 
as a pacifist who spent time in a Civilian 
Public Service Camp during the last 
war I have probably known as many 
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pacifists as has Mr. Craig. As compared 
to the general population I have found 
fewer humanists among pacifists than 
outside their ranks. I have known only 
one pacifist who was an out-and-out 
atheist. I am certain there are more; yet 
I wish to indicate my own experience in 
this matter. I have found some senti- 
mental Christianity among pacifists, but 
in my opinion much less of it than among 
the general population. For myself, I 
find Karl Barth’s theology most helpful 
to me. Whatever else Barth may be he 
is neither a humanist nor a sentimental- 
ist. Mr. Craig suggests that Presbyterian- 
ism make a determined stand for 
righteousness, regardless of personal in- 
convenience. I agree. I have known 
very, very few pacifists who were very 
concerned with personal inconvenience. 
Persons who are, are not usually pacifists. 
Is it too much to hope that disagree- 
ment between pacifists and nonpacifists 
might be characterized by a more pro- 
found humility and more genuine char- 
ity? This is not being said for the benefit 
of nonpacifists. Many of us who are 
pacifists have been most uncharitable 
with those who could not share our 
point of view. And yet, whatever position 
we do hold in this matter, the words, 
“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not love 
. ,” are equally incumbent upon us 
all. —Ca.vin De Vries 
Minister of Christian Education, 


Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
: Chicago, Illinois 


Thanks from Korea 


« We are writing this letter to you not 
only to express our own thanks, but also 
that of many Koreans. . . . 

A seminary student, . . . after he had 
received a suit of clothes—second-hand, 
but new to him—thanked us warmly and 
then simply stood still with bowed head, 
thanking God in silence. . . . 

There are ten Presbyterian orphan- 
ages we are directly helping. From the 
Christian director, to the smallest child, 
all are thanking you for food, clothing, 
and other help you have sent. A boy 
in our Presbyterian Hospital, . . . waiting 
for a broken leg to mend, thanks you for 
the powdered milk you supplied. 

Refugees by the scores thank you for 
all sorts of used clothing and bedding 
materials as well as foodstuffs. These 
are all badly needed and will continue 
to be for some time. . . . 

Especially do we thank those who 
end letters sent to us with such words 
as, “Our prayers are constantly with the 
Korean people.” 

In Paul’s words to the Corinthians 
we can say: “... the rendering of this 
service does more than supply the wants 
of God's people; it results in a wealth 
of thanksgiving to God.” (S-G Version) 


—Ropert Rice 
Taegu Presbyterian Mission, Korea 
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I boarded the plane at Pittsbuy 
Albuquerque was eleven tedious he 
away, with stops scheduled at Cing 
nati, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas 
and Wichita. The priest got on at G 
cinnati and sat down heavily in the og 
vacant seat, the one next to mine. 

We identified ourselves as Cathoj 
priest and Protestant minister. I was 
my first journey to visit Ganado, , 
Presbyterian National Missions stati 
for work among the Navaho Indians 
Arizona. He was returning to his lifeti 
work as a missionary to the Indians 
Laguna, New Mexico. He'd been a 
for a year, following a heart attack. fi 
Franciscan order sent him to Cincinnai 
his old home, to be treated in a Chur 
hospital near his family. Twice his « 
dition became so bad that the last rit 
of his Church were administered. Twi 
he improved, and the doctors had 
tell him to forget about being ready 
die and to start trying to live. 

At each airport we stepped dow 
for a soft drink or a cup of coffee. 
steps into the plane were steep. Aft 
each stop he'd sit quietly, hold his che 
a bit, wipe his brow, and then take 
the thread of conversation. 

He didn’t think Catholics were wo 
ried about Adlai Stevenson’s divoré 
He thought Indians were especial 
weak about alcohol. He wished his peo 
ple wouldn’t get their Christianity 
mixed up with their old, pagan ritu 
He hoped that the mile-high altitude 
Laguna wouldn't be too much for |} 
heart. If it were he might be sent 
North Dakota. He thought that Americ 
would be a better place if half of t 
people who belong -to ary church « 
synagogue would practice what th 
profess. 


We talked a long time about 
work of the churches with the Indias 
He had everything good, and _nothis 
bad to say about Ganado. He said } 
was personally proud of the Presbyteri 
work at Ganado. Furthermore, he t 
ported the best of spirit between Catl 
olics and Protestants in the Indian wo 
There was no proselytizing and lots‘ 
cooperation. 

I told Arthur Dodd, principal of ¢ 
school at Ganado, about Father 
mert. I got a clipping in the mail tod 
from Arthur Dodd: 

“Father Agnellus Lammert, O.F. 
beloved missionary to the Laguna |! 
dians, was found dead in his bed t 
morning in his room at San Fidel. ..- 
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Designing churches has been 
both passion and profession for 
twenty-two years for Harold E. 
Wagoner (For More Than Sunday, 

is page 14). Mr. Wagoner laid the 
it Caf groundwork for his art at Pitts- 
e ol burgh’s Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
e. ff nology, University of Pennsylvania, 
athol—fm and Ecole des Beaux Arts in France. 
was am One of the nation’s top ecclesiastical 
0, olf architects, he has devoted almost his 
statial entire professional life to making 
ans @ Protestant churches more useful and 
fetid beautiful. The only breaks in this 
ans @ single-minded program were an in- 
awa structorship at Drexel Institute of 
k. Hig Technology, and World War II, 
im when Mr. Wagoner served as head 
‘hurl of the Camouflage Department of 
scam Army Engineers, Eastern District. 
t rita It would take several full pages of 
Twill this magazine to list all the churches, 
ad @@ in practically every section of the 
dy @ country, that Harold Wagoner has 

designed. 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s regular film 
reviewer, S. Franklin Mack (above), 
is beginning a new full-time job as 
director of films for the National 
Council of Churches Department of 
Broadcasting and Films. Formerly, 
Si-everybody calls him that, and 
“Franklin” survives only in print— 
_ tm Was supervisor of the Audio-Visual 
ian’ Department of our Board of Foreign 
hing’ Missions. The ecumenical air of the 
4 wg National Council won’t be hard for 
rit Si to inhale. He was baptized a 
: United Presbyterian, attended a 
Baptist Sunday school, joined the 
Congregational Church as a layman, 
3 @ studied at interdenominational Bib- 
lical Seminary in New York, and 
finally was ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. 





THE COVER pictures Sam Slay- 
maker (see page 10) symbolically, 
for his life has always been lived 
against the background of the 
Church. The picture was taken at 
the Middle Octorara Presbyterian 
-M@ Church, near Quarryville, Penna. 
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MEDITATIONS 


“Moved with Compassion” 


Compassion is one of the fine old 
words of the Bible. To me it is a stronger 
and more compelling word than mercy 
or pity. It carries richer overtones of 
meaning. It is from the Latin com 
(together), and patior (suffer), and 
has the full implication of suffering to- 
gether, with the desire to help. Com- 
passion is a part of the nature of God. 
The exercise of compassion colored the 
whole ministry of Jesus. Compassion 
marks the thinking and the acting of 
real Christian people. 

Compassion is inherent in the nature 
of God. The Psalms describe God as 
One who “being full of compassion, for- 
gave their iniquity” (Psalm 78:38), and 
several times as the Lord who is “graci- 
ous and full of compassion.” The Brief 
Statement of the Reformed Faith of our 
Church hews close to the Biblical truth 
when it says that God is “full of love and 
compassion.” It would be hard to imag- 
ine the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as being otherwise. 

Consider how common was the char- 
acteristic of compassion shown in the 
ministry of our Lord. Every need of 
man aroused compassion in him—a suf- 
fering together with those in need and 
doing something about it. Crowds al- 
ways caused Jesus to be “moved with 
compassion” (Mark 6:34). Others might 
be moved by a crowd to irritation, scorn, 
disgust, or excitement, depending on the 
circumstances, but our Lord was moved 
by compassion, seeing people as sheep 
without a shepherd. Those who were 
sick always brought out the compassion 
of Jesus and he did something about 
their troubles. When a leper came to 
him, Jesus was “moved with compassion” 
(Mark 1:41) and healed him. When 
two blind men came to him, he “had 
compassion on them, and touched their 
eyes” (Matthew 20:34). To the man 
who was mentally sick, possessed by a 
legion of devils, our Lord said, “Go home 
to thy friends, and tell them how... . 
the Lord . . . hath had compassion on 
thee” (Mark 5:19). What a standard 
that is for doctors and nurses. What a 
standard that is for all who have to deal 
with the physically or mentally sick in 
their families or among their friends. 
Toward death Jesus felt a like compas- 
sion. He knew that eternal life would 
be infinitely better than anything known 
here, but he also knew the inescapable 
sorrow of parting that comes when a 
dear one moves on to the life beyond. 
The one occasion when it is recorded 
that “Jesus wept” (John 11:35) was at 
the death of Lazarus. When he saw the 
grief of the widow of Nain whose son 


had died, “he had compassion on hed 
(Luke 7:13), and brought the you 
man back to life as he had Lazarus, 
He pointed out that compassion 
ward those who have trespassed again 
us was the essence of forgiveness, 
to the servant who was unwilling toh 
give as he had been forgiven he saij 
“Shouldest not thou also have had om 
passion on thy fellowservant . . ,} 
(Matthew 18:33). The father, when} 
saw his younger son returning ho 
from a far country where he had waste 
his substance in riotous living, “h 
compassion, and ran, and fell on 
neck and kissed him” (Luke 15:20). 
older and righteous son of the parabj 
knew nothing of such a feeling. 
good Samaritan of another parable, whe 
he saw the victim of the robbers, ‘4h 
compassion on him” (Luke 10:33), 
these and the other problems which } 
set human life, Jesus brought a q 
of compassion. He suffered together wi 
all who were bruised in the battles 
life. He suffered with them and he ¢ 
for them what lay within his power 
do. This is a guide for all of us, as 
daily rub elbows with the difficulties 
daily life, with the people who ne 
from us, not condemnation, or sco 
or tolerance, or neglect, but compa 
sion and a desire to help. 
Compassion then is not only in ¢ 
nature of God and seen in the minist 
of Jesus Christ, but it is an import 
part of Christian conduct. I John (3:1 
declares that anyone who sees his broth 
in need, and “shutteth up his . . . ca 
passion from him,” can hardly claim 
have the love of God in his life. Ce 
passion speaks of God the Father, 
speaks of Jesus Christ his Son, and iti 
one of the fruits of the Holy Spirit 


work in our lives. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 78:38-42. Full of comp 

Second Day: Psalm 86:1-15. Full of comp 

Third Day: Psalm 111. Gracious and full of o 
passion. 

Fourth Day: Psahn 112. He is full of comp 

Fifth Day: Mark 6:31-44. Compassion to 
crowds. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 14:13-14. He healed 
sick. 

Seventh Day: Mark 1:40-45. Compassion towarl 
leper. 

Eighth ce Matthew 20:30-34. Compassion 
ward blind men. 

Ninth Dey: Mark §:1-19. Jesus had comp 

Tenth Day: Luke 7:11-18. Compassion toward 
bereaved. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 18:23-35. Comp 
and forgiveness. 

Twelfth Day: Luke 15:11-32. Compassion and 
prodigal son. 

Thirteenth Day: Luke 10:30-37. Compassion 
the Jericho road. 

Fourteenth Day: I John 3:16-24. Compassion 
a brother’s need. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo ut Ho 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN AN ELECTION YEAR 
































The General Assembly of our 
Church, meeting in New York last May, 
had things to say about Christian respon- 
sbility in an election year. Said the 
Assembly: “Citizenship is a trust in the 
exercise of which we are called to be 
faithful stewards. Too often churchmen 


wl have been silent on political issues when 


they should have spoken courageously.” 

Many of the social improvements that 
Christians advocate can be accomplished 
best through political action. It is true, 
of course, that neither men nor condi- 
tions can be legislated into goodness. 
Yet, the steady improvement of con- 
ditions involves the making of laws to 
encourage and project desirable prac- 


WEtices and to regulate or restrict unde- 


sirable practices. This is in keeping with 
our Presbyterian heritage. John Calvin, 
John Knox, John Witherspoon — these 
great leaders did not disdain political 
activity. 

People who neglect their citizenship 
duties run the risk of losing their citi- 
zenship rights. How tragically the truth 
of this has been demonstrated in country 
after country in the last forty years. In a 
democracy, politics is everybody’s busi- 
ness. That is the strength of democracy 
-and the weakness, for everybody’s 
business can become nobody’s responsi- 


‘Pbility. 


Sometimes people, failing to realize 
that our form of government involves 
all citizens, refer to the government in 
Washington or in the county seat or in 
the city hall as “they.” The man who 


Piails to vote shares the guilt of corrupt 


and irresponsible public servants. 

In this year of political decision, our 
Christian faith challenges us: 

-to be informed about political plat- 
forms and issues and to judge them by 
clearly Christian standards; 

-to elect qualified, high-principled 
public officials; 

-to encourage résponsible Christians 
lo consider politics as a vocation; 


—to take part actively in the political 
party of our choice by voting in party 
Primaries, attending party meetings 
where we can influence policy; 

~to refrain from spreading unfounded 
tumors and repeating slogans that vilify 
candidates and obscure issues. 


As we approach the November elec- 
tions, we cannot vote intelligently with- 
out knowledge of the issues and where 


For fuller exposition of these points, see the 
leaflet What Can Christians Do in 1952? available 
trom the Department of Social Education and 


our candidates stand on them.* Here 
are some of the issues that Christians 
should take into account, issues on which 
our Church through its General Assem- 
bly has taken vigorous positions: 

Christians agree that war and tyr- 
anny mock the rule of God. 


@ Shall. we continue to support the 
United Nations as the keystone of our 
foreign policy and principal means to 
secure a peaceful world? 
@ Shall we go it alone and make our 
own separate alliances with countries we 
can persuade to go along with us? 
@ Can we stop the spread of Commu- 
nism by giving all possible military aid 
to our allies in Europe and Asia, or by 
giving technical and economic assistance 
to underdeveloped countries? 
@ Should we use the patience, resource- 
fulness, and persistence necessary to 
settle international differences by nego- 
tiation, or should we resort to a pre- 
ventive war? 
@ Should we use our influence to main- 
tain existing political and economic re- 
gimes, and leave to Communists the lead- 
ership of world-wide revolution against 
poverty, ignorance, and disease? Or 
should we support the legitimate aspira- 
tions of people in Asia and Africa and 
encourage the development of demo- 
cratic governments in these areas? 
Our responsibility to ourselves and 
to the free nations of the world re- 
quires that we keep our national econ- 
omy strong and provide for equitable 
sharing of the economic sacrifices 
needed for the defense of our country. 


@ Should Congress pass legislation for 
more effective price-, credit-, and wage- 
controls, or should controls be abolished, 
and credits and prices be allowed to seek 
their own levels? 

@ Should corporation taxes and middle- 
and upper-bracket individual income 
taxes be increased in order to curtail 
inflation? 

@ Should we continue deficit spending, 
or adopt a “pay as we go” policy by 
reducing military expenditures? 

@ Should the federal budget be reduced 
even at the expense of cutting back wel- 
fare services? 

Followers of Christ believe that 
every individual as a child of God has 
infinite worth and dignity. How shall 
Christian citizens resist the forces that 
undermine democratic freedoms? 

@ Should Congress enact legislation to 
protect the rights of individuals or 
should we continue to seek to stamp out 
subversive’ activities by loyalty oaths, 
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security boards, and investigations in 
which suspected persons have no oppor- 
tunity to face their accusers? 


@ Should we encourage free debate and 
the right of dissent, or should we seek 
to suppress dissent by compelling all 
citizens to conform to prescribed stand- 
ards of loyalty? 


@ Should we regard discrimination in 
any part of American life as the concern 
of all, and press for federal civil-rights 
laws to end discrimination, or should 
such action be left to state and local gov- 
ernments? 

Integrity in public life cannot be 
maintained without high ethical stand- 
ards of behavior in the private, busi- 
ness, and social life of our nation. How 
then shall we deal with graft and crime, 
and the power that too often buys and 
corrupts our public officials? 

@ Is the remedy for corruption simply 
change in administration? 


@ Should citizens press Congress to re- 
form and extend the civil-service system 
and abolish seniority rule in Congress? 

Here are some things churchmen 
can do in preparing for the elections: 

1. Study the issues. Much helpful 
material can be obtained from the De- 
partment of Social Education and Action. 
Often, the local or state League of 
Women Voters is able to give guidance. 
Form a group in your home or church to 
discuss these issues. 

2. Study the voting records of the 
members of the Eighty-second Congress. 
These records are available in a pam- 
phlet put out by the Department of 
Social Education and Action. 


3. Quiz the candidates by letter or by 
personal interview, or in “town meet- 
ings” where candidates air their views. 
In attending meetings, one should be 
prepared to ask questions that will really 
draw out the candidate and clarify his 
position on sensitive issues. One should 
not be afraid to write to people running 
for political office, An intelligent letter 
will usually elicit an enlightening an- 
swer. 

4. Encourage ministers to deal with 
some of the issues of Christian citizen- 
ship from the pulpit. Many ministers are 
eager to do so, but hesitate because they 
feel that some may not, like it. 


Christians should remember that the 
clue to what is right in politics is to be 
found, not in personal interests or in 
popular opinion or in party affiliation, 
but in the will of God as revealed in 
Christ. 
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LOCKMAKER PLUS 


Lancaster County's Sam Slaymaker may forget his hat but he 
never forgets others in his job as the Church's budget man 
By HENRY L. McCORKLE 


Sam Slaymaker never makes an address but speaks in dulcet tones about hard facts 
and vital issues. When angry (almost never) he can and does pull out all the stops. 


Sam Slaymaker’s office in Lancastg 
Pennsylvania, is much like Sam — py 
dium-sized, neat, and quietly elegan 
On his phone is the warning, “Do 
SHOUT,” but the scores of people 
talks to every month know that he woy 
no more shout than parachute off ¢ 
Empire State Building. 

But Sam has his loud moments. 0 
winter morning in 1950, he got up 
6 a.m. and slipped out the kitchen dog 
to feed some of the birds that habitual] 
gather in the large Slaymaker back yard 
When Sam shut the kitchen door, t 
night latch caught and he was locke 
out. The temperature was just abovyd 
zero. He rattled the kitchen door, by 
nobody came. Then he calmly took 
broom and bashed in one of the kitche 
winglows just as his wife entered 
room. There was a second of silenced 
after the shatter of glass, and Sam sud 
denly said, “Happy birthday, Martha’ 
—which it was. Mrs. Slaymaker admi 
that, for once in her life, the incident 
wasnt particularly funny at the time 
with the cold air dashing for her toes 
A Lancaster paper later picked up tie 
story after the Slaymakers had cop 
vulsed their friends with it. 

Trim, (he worries about his weight 
constantly), fifty-six-year-old Samud 
Cochran Slaymaker is the number one 
budget man for the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. As chairman of the Budget and 
Finance Committee of the Genenl 
Council and co-chairman of the Building 
Funds Campaign, he has surveyed the 
need for and use of almost ninety mil- 
lion dollars since 1947. As president a 
the Slaymaker Lock Company (founded 
1888) he runs a medium-sized busines 
that employs about 300 and produces 
millions of locks for home and industrial 
use. 

A veteran church official said recently 
that Sam Slaymaker “has given mor 
personal time to the Church, as far a 
I know, than any other lay member of 
the General Council. He’s the bes 
budget and finance man we've eve 
had—bar none.” But Sam would change 
the subject quickly if anybody ever said 
that to him. 


A third of his time 


It is a fact, however, that he has 
attended more than fifty Church meet 
ings in the past year. Almost a third of 
his time, by actual count, has bee 
given to some phase of the Churchs 
operations. His secretary, Mrs. Matilda 
Helm, says, “When Mr. Slaymaker has 
company business he usually writes @ 
letter, but when it’s the Church he heads 
for the phone.” 

Although he has been an elder ia 
Lancaster's large cosmopolitan Firs 
Church for twenty-six years and a reg 
ular churchgoer since childhood, it 
wasn’t until 1946 that he began to enter 
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NCaste 


. the national Church scene. In October 
~ i 


46 he was elected moderator of York 


elegang ad Lancaster County’s largely rural 
oll Donegal Presbytery. In 1947, as a first- 
» wos time commissioner to General Assem- 
off , he was elected to the General 

“ECouncil and made a member of the 
ts. Op budget and Finance Committee. In 1948 


up a bevas made chairman. Under his lead- 
; P @ ship the current Building Funds Cam- 
* dow paign was formulated. 
re The young-looking, soft-spoken Lan- 
““ Yad saster businessman believes in a realistic 
Ot; Udi iudget and in knowing all the facts. 
locke jn order to understand the needs of the 
DOVE Church’s Boards and agencies he asks 
Or, bull) be invited to their meetings. He at- 
took ; tnds the joint budget conferences, 
kitcheill tere Board and agency fund-askings 
ed th re hammered out before submission to 
Silene his committee. And he goes to promo- 
™ SUH ional conferences not in any official 
artha, apacity but as an interested layman to 
admit arn techniques—and to satisfy himself 
cident that promotional money is being well 


> time spent. 
r toes, 


up the 
l COn- 









In balance 

It is a ticklish task at best to balance 
werwhelming need against anticipated 
receipts. Some men might favor needs; 
sthers might slash them. But Sam, with 
his solid supply of facts, helps create 
the yearly budgets without hurting any- 
me. He is friend of both budget-maker 
and budget-raiser, and has been. de- 
wtibed as “one of the fairest-minded 
ed thei men I've ever met.” He can say “no” 
y mil-§ gaciously, and he argues with quiet 
ent off tenacity for what the facts tell him is 
undedfl right. 
isinesi# When questions were raised a while 
duce ago about a proposed study of business 
ustrialf methods in the national Church, Sam 
pressed for an over-all survey by one 
cently concern. There was immediate opposi- 
more# tion. Sam, in his unobtrusive way, con- 
far asf vinced the Boards and agencies that this 
her Off method would be most efficient. The 
best urvey has been made, and while it 
ever f shows that the Church, on the whole, is 
hange i extremely well run, Sam hopes and is 
r said working to have all constructive pro- 
posals considered fully and acted upon. 
When Sam was a youngster living at 
the Slaymaker country estate, “White 
> has Chimneys” (about twenty minutes east 
meet § of Lancaster), he used to be paid ten 
ird of f cents a Sunday to pump the organ at 
been f the Bellevue Presbyterian Church in 
irchs § Gap. His mother suggested to him that 
atid: § itmight be a nice idea to give the dime 
r has back to the church. Sam told her firmly 
tes af (he was nine), “No, Mother, I am going 
1eads fl to keep that money.” 
Today Sam Slaymaker is a tither— 
er inf and has been one for many years. He 
First {| pays his way conscientiously to each one 
reg-f of the meetings he attends. Although 
1, it he is not a “wealthy” man in the cur- 
enter™ tent sense, he has been overly generous 
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in helping many local charities and proj- 
ects connected with the Presbyterian 
Church. Many are the stories of surprise 
checks received with the postmark Lan- 
caster and of gifts presented to friends 
in churchdom. Budget and Finance sec- 
retary Roger Johnson, a Church employe, 
says, “I wish I had a sign saying “This 
one’s on Sam’ every time I'm eating a 
steak in a dining car and another Gen- 
eral Council member passes our table.” 

When the Slaymaker Lock Company 
was first established, the plant sat in an 
open field on the western edge of Lan- 
caster. Later on, houses moved in to 
surround the company. To eliminate 
foundry soot Sam has had the fuel 
changed from soft coal to hard coal to 
oil and has spent almost $10,000 for 
machinery to catch the soot. The Slay- 
maker office building, next to the plant, 
has no air conditioning, even in Sam’s 
corner room. Sam says, “I wouldn’t think 
of having air conditioning here unless 
we can afford it for the whole plant, 
too.” 

Lancaster's General Council member 
still considers himself pretty much of 
a freshman on the national church team. 
As such, he is constantly amazed and 
enthused about each bit of progress the 
Church makes. He is considered one of 
the best salesmen the Church has ever 
had, despite the fact that he is quiet and 





makes few speeches. His enthusiasm and 
devotion for the work of Jesus Christ is 
transmitted not by public testimony but 
by action and conversation. eis 

When Sam was an Assembly commis- 
sioner in 1947 he happened to see a 
study of pastors’ salaries, Shocked by 
what he saw, he got together quickly 
with his friend and pastor, Dr. Henry 
Strock. They wrote the first draft of what 
is now known as the Donegal Overture, 
which has helped raise the pastors’ sal- 
ary average more than 25 per cent in 
the last four years. 

When the Donegal Overture was sent 
by presbytery to the Seattle Assembly 
in ’48, it was almost shelved. The As- 
sembly’s Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures felt that it was more a matter for 
the presbyteries than for the Assembly. 
But Sam leapt to his feet and asked for 
the floor. 

“The committee studying [ministers’ 
salaries] . . . for two years has been 
inactive,” the Donegal layman pointed 
out. “In those two years the cost of 
living has gone up 33 per cent. . . . Min- 
isters cannot live on unreported reports.” 
With a roar of approval, the commis- 
sioners overrode the Bills and Overtures 
Committeée’s decision. 

Since then Sam has plugged for in- 
creased salaries everywhere he has gone. 
He has urged moderators to make state- 


It’s a real hot day when Sam removes his coat. Here he lunches during scorcher 
with Presbyterian businessmen friends at Lancaster's downtown Hamilton Club. 
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LOCKMAKER PLUS continued 


ments about this problem. At his own 
expense, he has hired tax experts to see 
what kind of income-tax deductions 
ministers could claim to further protect 
their still small stipends. And he is 
chairman of a General Council subcom- 
mittee which has set up studies to elimi- 
nate inequities in Board and agency 
salaries. 

When Sam walks down a street in 
Lancaster, he cannot go more than ten 
feet without saying “Hello” or “Hi” to 
someone he knows. His lively, handsome 
wife, Martha, says, “He would have peo- 
ple come in every night of the week, if 
he had his way.” 

At the company he is known as “Sam” 
to most of his employees. He visits the 
plant at least twice a day to talk with 
foundrymen, machinists, and assemblers, 
most of whom have worked there for 
years or who are second-generation em- 
ployees. For nine years, the company 
has provided without cost to employees 
a pension plan which gives them—with 
social security—up to 60 per cent of their 
highest annual wages. Slaymaker work- 
ers can also borrow from the fund at 
low rates to finance their own homes. 

About fifteen minutes southwest of 
the plant location is Slaymaker Lodge, 
a beautiful, old, stone house rebuilt by 
the company. In 1944 it was presented 
outright to the foremen’s association as 
a place for picnics and outings. Sam 
now uses it occasionally for sales meet- 
ings after getting permission from the 
association. The office building has a 
recreation room in the basement with 
two bowling alleys for the use of all 
personnel, and, two months ago, the 
Slaymaker Lock Nine — company-spon- 


sored boys’ baseball team—won a city- 
county championship. 

Sam was in the stands whistling when 
team catcher Tommy Shreiner, son of a 
foundryman, blasted a home run to put 
the title game on ice. Confident in the 
team, Sam had already arranged a feed 
for the young (nine to eleven) champs 
in the office building after the contest. 
He rushed on the field after the last out 
and told the players, “We're going to 
celebrate tonight, boys, so pile into the 
truck and we'll get the party going.” 


Thoughtful influence 

Whether it be expressed in scholar- 
ship aid for an employee’s son or daugh- 
ter, or cheerful advice to a retired ma- 
chinist to “go in and see the boys and 
take all the time you like,” or an unan- 
ticipated remark about the health of a 
new niece or nephew, Sam’s thoughtful- 
ness is universal. Stocky Joseph LePage, 
vice-president and factory manager, says, 
“We like to work here because we know 
Sam cares about us and about-the busi- 
ness.” And it is a coincidence worth 
noting that Joe LePage and every other 
one of the company’s chief officers are 
active laymen in the churches of their 
choice. The majority of Slaymaker em- 
ployees also attend church regularly. 

Eldest son of a Lancaster County 
family which came to the New World 
via Germany and England with land 
grants from William Penn’s son, Sam 
grew up strictly but comfortably. He 
went ta an Episcopal church school near 
Lancaster and to Lawrenceville Acad- 
emy, where he was captain of the cross- 
country team. His college education at 
Yale was interrupted by World War I, 
in which he served*as a lieutenant in the 
Army. Because of pressure to enter the 
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Regular visitors to the Slaymaker’s Marietta Avenue home are granddaughters 
Elizabeth and Caroline, who enjoy walk with Martha and Sam on drive behind house. 
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family business, he never got back 
finish at Yale. 3 
In 1919 Sam and a school and 
time buddy from Harrisburg — 
Fletcher—planned a party before 
Penn-Cornell game. Sam was reflect 
about a date, when Mott suggested, 
bring my sister.” Sam met blonde, 
cious “Toots” Fletcher and fell in I 
Martha Fletcher and Samuel Slaym 
were married in Harrisburg in If 
They lived in an apartment in Lanca 
for a while, and then. moved @ 
the large, homey, brick house on M 
etta Avenue where they live today, 
The Slaymakers are the parents 
a son, good-natured Samuel R,, 
twenty-nine (named after Sam’s fath 
and an attractive dark-haired daughi 
Ann Louise, who is twenty-six. 
are three grandchildren, young 
dark-eyed, pretty girls Elizabeth (fe 
and Caroline (one), and a rambuncti@ 
nineteen - month-old grandson, 
Louise’s Robert O'Reilly, Jr., com 
known as “Bo.” 
Sam and Martha’s children inh 
their father’s interest in people and ¢ 
mother’s high sense of comedy. Yo 
Sam works for his father, and althou 
the O’Reillys live in Connecticut, fan 
reunions with much !aughter all around 
are held often. “Father” Sam usually 
takes a thorough ribbing about his 
weight worries and his various habits. 
He is a meticulous dresser but cant 
seem to match his ties with his many 
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suits. He is good at remembering faces § fact th 
but many times forgets the hat he wears § tion, a 
most of the time—usually at an odd § and th 
angle. When he gets nervous or preoc- § ing wh 
cupied he sticks his tongue in his cheek, § perver 
or leans forward in a chair to rub his § Reforn 
shins, or fiddles with his cuff links. private 
princiy 

Unfulfilleci wish the pr 

About one thing the Church’s budget § author 
man is wistful, Following in the tradi- fu of | 
tion of his family, which helped to Jue a 
found four Lancaster County Presby- § eminc 
terian churches and produced several § portan 
pastors, Sam in his youth wanted to §mm 
become a minister. But his father, a § ®ason 
tough-minded, old-school businessman, § % the 
prepared Sam to follow him from the fo the 
day Sam was born. Despite the encour § likely t 
agement of Sam’s mother, a devout and § isight 
regular churchgoer to this day, there valid, . 
was no choice. profit | 
When the General Council was re § “tute 
organized earlier this year, a group of J % W 
Church leaders went to the General As fj tow c 
sembly’s Nominating Committee to The 
if some means could be found to keep Protes 
Sam on the Council. The way was found j SSnific 
through the reorganization procedure, disagr 
and at the General Assembly, Sam was — 
e 


unanimously elected to a new three-yeat 
term. By this action, Sam Slaymaker §! 
must have known that he was fulfilling- 
if even in part—his youthful goal. 
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church not to benefit ourselves but to praise our Lov 


each fall, we Protestants are usu- 
ally reminded once again of the 
fact that we have a heritage and a tradi- 
tion, a legacy inherited from the past, 
and that our faith is not simply “believ- 
ing what we like” or, in that worst of all 
perversions of the true meaning of the 
Reformation, nothing but “the right of 
private judgment.” Such Reformation 
principles as justification by faith, and 
the priesthood of all believers, and the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, remind 
w of the living tradition of which we 
we a part. But we are not very often 
minded that such principles have im- 
portant implications in the Christian 
community’s life of worship. There are 
reasons why the Reformers worshiped 
a they did, and if the broad principles 
of the Reformation are still valid, it is 
likely to be the case that the Reformation 
insights abeut public worship are still 
valid. As Presbyterians, we can look with 
profit to Calvin and the worship he in- 
stituted in Geneva for a perspective on 
our ways of praising God today, and 
how can they be improved. 

The judgment that contemporary 
Protestant worship stands in need of 
ignificant reformation should evoke little 
disagreement. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, it is characterized chiefly by 
fomlessness and lack of coherence. 
There is simply a series of “events,” a 
“rogram” of unrelated activities on 
Sunday mornings for which little theo- 
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\ REFORMATION SUNDAY approaches 


logical or even psychological justification 
can usually be given. A couple of hymns, 
a musical solo or two, a Scripture lesson 
chosen on the whim of the minister, a 
“collection,” a rambling pastoral prayer, 
a talk (not always to be dignified by 
calling it a sermon) which may or may 
not have any relation to the Scripture 
reading or to any portion of Scripture, 
a long series of announcements—out of 
such ingredients, patched together in a 
capricious way, are many Protestant 
services concocted. 

Now, it would be the height of folly 
to suggest that to repair this situation, 
all that needs to be done is to copy 
in toto the sort of service which the early 
Calvinists practiced in Geneva. There 
are many things about their worship 
which are not particularly commendable, 
such as a refusal to allow the use of 
organs, on the grounds that people would 
be distracted by the beauty of the organ 
music, and thus center their attention 
on a man-made object rather than on 
the Lord God Almighty. In fact, the bells 
in one of the Geneva church towers were 
once melted down to make ammunition 
for the defense of the city in war—a 
rather curious inversion of the Scriptural 
injunction to turn your swords into 
ploughshares. Furthermore, it is not true 
that everything which the Reformers did 
in worship was dictated solely by the 
highest theological considerations. There 
is no need today for a minister to wear 
a hat in church just because Calvin did. 





Calvin did so, not because Scripture de- 
manded it, but because (a) there were 
drafts in the church, and (b) there were 
pigeons. 

Nevertheless, although a slavish imi- 
tation of the past is no way to introduce 
vitality into the present, it is worthwhile 
to look at some of the basic principles 
which informed the Calvinists’ approach 
to worship. The precise outworking of 
the principles may need to be varied 
from age to age, but there is a validity 
about the principles themselves which 
should commend them to our attention, 
not only by showing us where our con- 
temporary worship is deficient, but also 
by suggesting some of the ways in which 
it can be improved. Such concern is not 
simply a matter for the minister, but for 
every layman as well, and it was Calvin 
himself who did much to give the lay- 
man an important part in the total life 
of the church. 

The following five matters, while not 
exhausting the subject, are surely basic 
elements in Calvinist worship against 
which we need to check our own cor- 
porate worship today. 


I 


The first impression one gains from an 
examination of Calvanist worship is that 
the center of worship was God and not 
man. There was an objectivity which our 
modern subjective worship lacks. This 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The architectural trend 





is to build churches... 


FOR MORE THAN SUNDAY 


By Haro.io E. WAGONER 
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Architect’s plan for Twelve Corners Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., typi- 
fies unit method of construction. Recently formed congregation meets in con 
verted house (left), is building educational rooms and temporary sanctuary (right). 
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Seven-day-a-week schedule of Highland Presbyterian Church, Fayetteville, N. C., 
features weekday kindergarten. Church plant is designed for a diversified program. 
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Gone are the days when parishioners 
with an odd sense of pride, would pr. 
claim that “our church is a direct copj 
of an old church in England.” Replae- 
ing this attitude is the confidence that 
today’s church is designed for today’s 
needs, that it is designed to be a place 
where old and young can collectively 
enjoy Christian life, not only through 
a sense of duty, but through a genuine 
sense of pleasure in the Lord’s work. 

Architects are minimizing the former 
emphasis on austerity, coldness, and 
the sterner facets of houses of worship. 
Today the church edifice invites wor 
Shipers instead of commanding them. 
As an architect, I hold no special brie 
for either Colonial, Gothic, or Contem- 
porary architecture in churches. Beauti- 
ful, worshipful, and functional build 
ings are being designed in each medium 
Na style is more “holy” than the other. 

Regardless of the architectural style, 
the sanctuary should convey a sile 
message which expresses its functio 
and purpose to all who behold it. 4 
converted house, a store, or a barn ca 
serve adequately as a place of worship 
for those whose hearts are sufficiently 
full of the love of God. For most of w 
and particularly for the “fringe Chris 
tians,” the sanctuary must suggest the 
Infinite by means, of the finite and th 
material. The exterior architecture must 
attract and invite the passerby; the 
terior design must direct the attention 
to the implications of the church's pwr 
pose. In silent language, the chur 
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Soon-to-be-erected chapel (left) of Twelve Corners Church follows trend toward 
separate chapel for special services. Permanent church (right) will be built 
when congregation outgrows temporary sanctuary, which will then be social hall. 


building is the pathway to the mind 
and the spirit. 

Just as the sermon is enhanced or 
detracted from by such modifying ele- 
ments as the choir and the liturgy, so 
the whole worship service is affected 
for better or worse by the character of 
the architectural setting. A folding chair, 
used instead of a pew, may be very 
comfortable indeed. If, however, it 
brings to the mind of the user a con- 
notation of the theater, it has started 
an undesirable chain of thought which 
is foreign to the best interests of wor- 
ship. 

The most salient development in 
church architecture today is the accel- 
erating trend toward the “seven-day-a- 
week” church—a building or group of 
buildings which provides facilities, both 
in-and-out-of-doors, ‘for a diversified 
program of worship, service, and recre- 
ation for every age and interest group. 
There is nothing really new about the 
idea of a seven-day-a-week church. The 
enthusiasm with which the idea is be- 
ing accepted and developed is new. Of 
course, the success of the seven-day-a- 
week program, as distinguished from the 
building, depends on the use to which 
a congregation and staff puts a func- 
tional church plant. 

The selection of a suitable site is a 

ic factor in planning a seven-day-a- 
week church—or any other, for that 
matter. Farsighted building committees, 
with an eye toward the decentralization 
of population from large cities to the 
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Highland Church’s Fellowship Hall is in almost continuous use for dinners and 
banquets, roller skating, folk games, forums, plays, and worship services, 
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Catalina Methodist Church, Tucson, Arizona, takes advantage of climate and extensive site with “spread-out” building plan. 
Many outdoor classes and recreational activities are held in its numerous courts and patios during the winter months, 


FOR 


suburbs, and the lack of parking space 
in urban areas, are acquiring properties, 
the size of which would have seemed 
fantastic a few years ago. Plots of ten 
or more acres are becoming quite com- 
mon. By today’s standards, five acres 
might be judged too small for a con- 
gregation of five hundred. A site of ten 
acres permits a church to create its own 
environment, with adequate parking and 
recreation facilities. Such a site not only 
allows for future expansion of the 
church plant but also permits imagina- 
tive landscaping and an atmosphere 
which can resist the inroads of surround- 
ing commercialization for several dec- 
ades. 

During recent years, many churches 
have demanded appreciable changes in 
facilities for education and recreation. 
For a well-planned church, where the 
congregation recognizes the seven-day- 
a-week schedule, it is necessary to create 
many areas which may be isolated from 
each other for simultaneous group ac- 
tivities that may not be too silent. The 
“spread-out” plan with its numerous 
courts and patios, allowing for outdoor 
activities, is tending to replace the box- 
like, three- or four-story Sunday school 
building. 

Several churches are including sep- 
arate chapels in their building programs. 
There is a definite trend away from 
simply decorating a room within an- 
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MORE THAN SUNDAY continued 


other building and: labeling it “chapel,” 
and a distinct movement toward erect- 
ing a structure which has an individual 
entity as seen from the exterior. The 
First Presbyterian Church of South 


Bend, Indiana; Davidson College 
Chapel, Davidson, North Carolina; and 
Highland Presbyterian Church of Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, are but a few 
examples. Many ministers have la- 
mented the fact that their parishioners 
are being buried from funeral homes 
rather than from the church. The new 
chapel is doing much to overcome this 
situation. Family rooms at the side or 
in the gallery are being built. For fu- 
nerals with a limited number of mourn- 
ers, the chapel is the logical choice; 
whereas if there were none, the funeral 
“parlor” would be preferred to an un- 
usually large church. 


Dr. Samuel E. Howie, pastor of the 
Highland Presbyterian Church, reports, 
“Our chapel is used for weddings, fu- 
nerals, worship services for young peo- 
ple’s groups, Holy Week services each 
day at noon, inspirational meetings of 
the women’s organization once a month, 
and on Sunday mornings by some group 
in our Sunday school.” 

Another trend in church architecture 
is toward the “unit” system of con- 
struction, based on long-term planning. 
Under this system, many church plants 


are so designed that they may be built 
in sections, concomitant with the growth 
of the congregation and its needs. For 
instance, the first building to be con- 
structed usually contains a temporary 
sanctuary, with the minimum number 
of additional rooms for carrying on ef- 
fective parish work; in this way much 
of the initial building funds may be 
allocated to the purchase of sufficient 
land and perhaps educational facilities. 
Next on the construction agenda may 
be buildings for educational and recrea- 
tional functions, After the congregation 
has grown to the point where it needs a 
large sanctuary, the permanent church 
is erected. The temporary church then 
becomes the social hall, or is converted 
to other uses. This pattern of construc- 
tion has been adapted by the Twelve 
Corners Presbyterian Church of Roches- 
ter, New York. Meeting in a converted 
house adequate for the congregation's 
original needs, church members are now 
building a chapel, educational rooms, 
and a temporary sanctuary. The large, 
permanent sanctuary will be the final 
unit to be constructed. 

It is the fringe Christians who per- 
haps are receiving the greatest benefit 
from the establishment of seven-day-a- 
week churches. It is by the attraction 
of those who might not otherwise at- 
tend that these churches are realizing 
their greatest present-day opportunities. 
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Mrs. Leo Coffee is in her early thirties 
and the mother of three lively boys. 
She recalls the cloudy day last Decem- 
ber, when she and her family moved 
into their new home at Fairless Hills, a 
housing development some twenty miles 
north of Philadelphia. 

“This was our first time east,” said 
Mrs. Coffee. “We lived in Gary, Indiana, 
where Leo and I were reared. He 
worked in the electrical department of 
U.S. Steel. His promotion to foreman 
in the new mill the company is building 
here at Morrisville meant we had to 
leave. . . . I wondered as we drove past 


THEY CHOOSE THEIR OWN CHURCH 


Competition and hit-or-miss methods yield to interchurch cooperation 


By Carl G. Karsch 





Pastor Theodore Pavlidis (right) welcomes couple to remodeled farmhouse which 
serves as the interdenominational church for Fairless Hills (top picture) housing 
development near Philadelphia for new U. S. Steel plant at Morrisville, Penna. 
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the rows of houses, “Will we ever feel 
at home?’ For a while we didn’t. After 
we started going to church in the com- 
munity building, it was different. Now 
we like it here.” 

The Coffees, who used to attend the 
Independence Hill Presbyterian Church 
near Gary, had to wait almost two 
months before they could go to a wor- 
ship service in Fairless Hills. Meanwhile, 
they made a fourteen-mile circuit each 
Sunday to the Presbyterian Church at 
Morrisville. When the Fairless Hills 
News announced the start of interde- 
nominational services, however, the Cof- 
fees were glad to worship nearer home. 

Although neither they nor the other 
families realized it, these services and 
the man who conducted them, the Rev- 
erend James. R. Noland, Jr., were the 
beginning of a novel experiment in 
church extension. It was probably the 
first time a builder and a local council 
of churches had cooperated in the estab- 
lishment of congregations. When some 
large developments are begun, religious 
groups in the surrounding territory rush 
in and begin holding services in homes, 
firehouses, or any other available space. 
They give little thought to the religious 
backgrounds of the people, or to the 
number of new churches which can. be 
supported. The congregations that re- 
sult from such a hit-or-miss system do 
not always represent adequately the de- 
nominations that newcomers knew “back 
home.” 

In Fairless Hills, the Philadelphia 
Council of Churches determined, things 
would be different. Last fall, only a few 
months after the first family had moved 
in, Dr. William F. Wefer, executive sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Presbytery, 
called on John W. Galbreath, devel- 
oper of Fairless Hills. Dr. Wefer out- 
lined the Council’s two-fold plan for 
providing sufficient religious facilities 
without creating the usual confused 
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Junior Sunday school class (above) meets in kitchen of Community House. Small 


children’s class is in basement. Original school with 13 members has grown to 130. 


Chaplain James R. Noland, originator of Fairless Hills worship center, visits 
the Coffees, who made 14-mile circuit to church before community services began. 
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overlapping. First, the Council offered 
to supply a minister who would sery 
as the Christian chaplain until congreg. 
tions were organized. Second, to deter. 
mine which group should be permitted 
to organize first, the Council recom. 
mended a “religious census” of the com. 
munity. Not only did Mr. Galbreath 
agree to these proposals, but he 
promptly allocated two sites for churches 
and gave the chaplain one of the devel. 
opment houses to live in, rent-free, 

Chaplain Noland, a_ soft - spoken, 
blond-haired sociology professor from 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey, 
moved with his wife into their prefab. 
ricated Gunnison home the second 
Thursday in January. Sunday morning 
they went to the community building 
a remodeled farmhouse, where parents 
had already formed a Sunday school of 
thirteen children. Mrs. Noland says in 
her smooth Kentucky draw], “It was rain. 
ing, as it seems to have been doing half 
the Sundays since Jim began here. The 
people didn’t know each other too well, 
There was practically no lesson material, 
We had a hard time finding teachers be 
cause people were busy getting settled. 

“Neighbors who wanted to be friend) 
and people who had problems started 
coming as soon as we moved in. Most 
of them were homesick. A lot of folks 
are from the Midwest and haven't been 
east before. They're young peopk 
mostly. Their parents are back home, 
and they know nobody but the minister 
to ask for advice. Everybody had the 
mud as a common bond of interest. It 
gave us a real community spirit.” 

This same spirit also expressed itself 
in the desire for a church. At first the 
chaplain made no attempt to hold serv- 
ices, since the Council had thought origi- 
inally that the residents would want 
to attend churches in nearby towns. hn 
fact, a number did just this and are con- 
tinuing to do so. But as Chaplain Noland 
made calls in connection with the sur- 
vey, he frequently heard the comment, 
“We have our own stores; why can’t we 
have our own churches?” 

When services were begun in Feb 
ruary, Chaplain Noland exnlained to the 
“members” how they and their neigh 
bors were deciding, through the survey, 
which denomination this new group 
would join. When the study showed 
the Methodists should erect the first 
structure, not a single family left the 
congregation. And this despite the fact 
that at one time there were five denomi- 
nations represented on the Sunday 
school teaching staff: two Lutherans, 
two Presbyterians, two Methodists, a0 
Episcopalian, and a Quaker. 

The go-ahead to build another church 
in Fairless Hills will be given as soo 
as another 1,500 persons have moved 
in and their religious backgrounds have 


been tabulated. 
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Presidential Candidates 
Don’t Favor Vatican Envoy 


Neither General Dwight Eisenhower 
nr Governor Adlai Stevenson favor 
sending an American ambassador to the 
Vatican. 

In separate statements last month, 
both men indicated that public opinion 
would influence them against the step 
instigated last year by President Harry 
Truman. 

General Eisenhower told the Protes- 
tints and Other Americans United office 
in Washington last month that he has 
never advocated the appointment of 
sich an envoy and that in the future he 
would take no action on the matter 
without obtaining the consensus of the 
American people as expressed by their 
representatives in Congress. Since the 
isue is so controversial, he wishes that 
the status quo could remain undis- 
turbed. 

Governor Stevenson said that he 
does not plan to nominate an ambas- 
ador to the Vatican if he is elected 
President, but that he sees no “special 
disadvantage” in the system used by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman when 
they sent Myron C. Taylor as a “personal 
representative” to the Vatican. He be- 
lieves we should take “full advantage of 
the sources of information that are 
available at the Vatican, as at any other 
national capital, so to speak.” He told 
newsmen in Springfield, Illinois, that he 
opposed the appointment because “the 
feeling in this country is that it consti- 
tutes an official recognition of a reli- 
gion—of a denomination—and that is in- 
compatible with our theory of the 
separation of the church and the state.” 

The two candidates also issued state- 
ments expressing their religious beliefs 
in the September 21 issue of the 
Episcopal Churchnews. 

Stating that free government is based 
m religion, General Eisenhower said 
that “only a people strong in godliness 
isa people strong enough to overcome 
tyranny. You can’t explain free govern- 
ment in any other terms than religious. 
The founding fathers had to refer to 
the Creator in order to make their revolu- 
tionary experiment make sense; it was 
because ‘all men . . . are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
tights’ that men could dare to be free. 
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“They wrote their religious faith into 
our founding documents, stamped their 
trust in God on the face of our coins and 
currency, put it boldly at the base of our 
institutions, and when they drew up 
their bold Bill of Rights, where did they 
put freedom of worship? First, in the 
cornerstone position. That was no acci- 
dent. 

“What is our battle against Com- 
munism if it is not a fight between anti- 
God and a belief in the Almighty? Com- 
munists know this. They have to 
eliminate God from their system. When 
God comes in, Communism has to 
go. . . . Today it is ours to prove that 
our own faith, perpetually renewed, is 
equal to the challenge of today’s 
tyrants.” 

Speaking personally of the “most 
agonizing decision of my _life’—his 
decision to postpone by twenty-four 
hours the D-Day invasion—General 
Eisenhower said, “This is what I found 
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Over 200,000 people jam Rosenstein 
Park near Stuttgart, West Germany, for 
German Evangelical Church Day ob- 


servances, during which Stuttgart’s 
church bells were joined by recorded 
chimes of East Berlin cathedrals, The 
day was celebrated in West Germany 
recently and was probably the greatest 
Protestant gathering in modern history. 








out about religion. It gives you eourage 
to make the decisions you must make in 
a crisis, and then in confidence to leave 
the results to a higher power. Only by 
trust in oneself and trust in God can a 
man carrying responsibility find repose.” 

Governor Stevenson said that the 
Christian faith has been the “most 
significant single element in our history 
and tradition. 

“Religious faith remains, in my opin- 
ion, our greatest national resource. . . 
Here is the ultimate foundation beneath 
the strength and the security of the 
republic. Here, not in our wealth, not 
in our productive ingenuity, not in our 
arms, but here in the religious convic- 
tions of our people, is our stability for 
the present and our confidence in the 
future.” 

There are too many persons, he said, 
who confuse “mere legality” with 
morality. “But the mass of our people 
expect of their public servants probity 
and decisive distinction between right 
and wrong in the discharge of their 
public responsibilities.” 

The Illinois governor said that the 
responsibilities of the President of the 
United States are so far beyond the 
limits of human wisdom and strength 
that “if I am called upon to bear them, 
I should be utterly dependent upon the 
sustaining power of God as the source 
of truth and wisdom in the endless hours 
of uncertainty and anxiety.” 

He said that in his public life he has 
always tried to follow the rule laid down 
2,500 years ago by the prophet Micah: 
“To do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” 


First Joint Men’s Day 
To Be Held October 19 


One of the brightest facts in the na- 
tion’s postwar turn towards religion has 
been the activity of Protestant laymen. 
Led by the Presbyterians of both U.S.A. 
and U.S. Churches, who have formed 
strong men’s groups in the past six 
years, Protestant men are now busier in 
their churches than ever before. 

Last year laymen from the twenty- 
nine communions in the National Coun- 
cil of Churches formally organized them- 
selves as the National Council's De- 
partment of United Church Men. And 
this fall, for the first time in U.S. 





Greatest Bible 


Announcing a new authorized version — 







more accurate and easier to read — that preserves the 


timeless beauty of the beloved King James translation 


Authorized by the National 
Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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the story behind the Revised 
ard Version of the Bible 
jhow it can change your life 





present Bible, most likely, is the 
ames Version .. . written 341 years 
d filled with expressions that are 
sing to us today. Too often, there- 
tmay lie in your home respected, 
slected. 

;atlast you can own a Bible in liv- 
guage, so clear and powerful you 
m to it regularly -.. yet an au- 
d Bible, faithful to the earliest 
n manuscripts. 












pety-one Bible scholars cooperated 
fourteen-year-long labor to recover 
| meaning of the Bible. They pre- 
ithe beauty of the King James Ver- 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
sions that make it hard to under- 
. (Did you know, for instance, that 
e King James Bible “by and by” 
s immediately? That a man’s “‘con- 
tion” means his conduct?) In the 
d Standard Version, direct, under- 
ble language makes the original 
ing clear. 














the 341 years since the King James 
jon, dramatic discoveries of ancient 














King James Version 





119:147 

[prevented the dawning of the morning, 
ind cried: 1 hoped in thy word. 

10:24 

let no man seek his own, but every man 
aother’s wealth. 

034 

Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, 
Of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
Specter of persons: 
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1341 Years 






manuscripts have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. (In a long-forgotten cave near 
the Dead Sea, for example, shepherds 
chanced on the Isaiah Scroll—a nearly 
complete text dating from about the time 
of Christ.) We now know that the King 
James Version is at times erroneous and 
misleading. 

The Revised Standard Version is based 
on the most authoritative manuscripts— 
some earlier than any previously known. 


A Bible for the Family 
That Already Has a Bible 


If you have too seldom opened your Bible 
because the way it is written makes it 
hard for you to understand, the Revised 
Standard Version can bring you an ex- 
citing new experience. 

Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll find 
you pick it up twice as often. Its clear, 
simple language makes Bible-reading a re- 
warding pleasure your whole family will 
want to share. And as it strengthens your 
understanding of God’s W ord, it will bring 
renewed inspiration to you and to those 
you love. Indeed, this new Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible can literally 
change your life, bring you greater peace 
of mind. 





2 a ATO 
SEE HOW MODERN LANGUAGE MAKES THE MEANING CLEAR 


Revised Standard Version 


I rise before dawn and cry for help; I 
hope in thy words. 


Let no one seek his own good, but the 
good of his neighbor. 


And Peter opened his mouth and said: 
“Truly 1 perceive that God shows no 
partiality.” 





THOMAS 


Why Religious Leaders Prefer 
The Revised Standard Version 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a 
solution of personal and social 
problems, this version will be 
of great practical help.” 
—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 





“An event of the greatest signifi- 
cance. A group of eminent scholars 
has produced this monumental 
work, which in the light of new 
knowledge clarifies the eternal mes- 
sage of the Word of God in modern 
language.” 

—Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill 





“The translation is fresh and 
arresting. The interpretation 
represents the combined views 
of respected scholars rather 
than the version of any one 
writer. The wealth of new in- 
sights is most enrichin 


—Dr. Ralph W. Sedinen 





“The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible is now in a real sense the 
authorized translation for our Prot- 
estant churches. It combines dig- 
nity and elevation of style with 
scrupulous accuracy . . . clear, un- 
derstandable, true to: the original 
text. Every Christian should possess 
this translation.” 


—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 





“*... crystal clear... even more 
faithful to the original Greek 
than the King James Version.” 


—Dr. Frank C. Laubach 





Even the way it’s printed makes the Re- 
vised Standard Version easier to read: 
The large legible type called Electra (the 
first time this highly readable type has 
been used in any Bible) has plenty of white 
space between the lines. Chapter numbers 
are large, for convenient reference; verse 
numbers are small and light so they do not 
interrupt the flow of reading. Punctuation 
and paragraphing are modern and logical. 
Poetry is printed in verse form—as poetry 
should be. 

Choose from three handsome editions: 
Rich maroon buckram stamped in genuine 
23-karat gold, $6.00. 

Magnificent black genuine leather stamped in 
23-karat gold, with red under gold edges and 
ribbon marker; individually boxed, $10.00. 
Two-volume Old Testament bound in rich 
blue cloth, $5.00 the set. One-volume New 
Testament to match, $2.50, 


GET YOUR FIRST EDITION 
AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


ELSON & SONS 




















Accept the heritage 


that is Moller’s 
for your church! 


Layman and expert alike 
instantly sense the magnif- 
icent tone, the depth, and 
the fullness of music played 
on a Moller. 


Yes—when your church 
acquires a Moller, a great 
heritageis yours. You acquire 
all that seventy-seven years 
of organ-building knowledge 
means in the creation of 
a great pipe organ—a 


Moller organ! 


If you should like infor- 
mation or advice on any 
phase of organ building, 
remodeling, operation, or 
maintenance—we shall be 
glad to help you! There is 
no obligation for this service 
—please do not hesitate 
to write. 


OW OLMER 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Protestant history, the majority of the 
‘country’s laymen will get together in 
| their churches to observe a joint Men’s 

Day on Sunday, October 19. Their 
| theme will be the first line of the famous 
| hymn, “Rise Up, O Men of God.” 

Throughout the nation, men will con- 
duct services, have special mass meet- 
|ings, and talk over radio and television 
to record their new contributions to 
Christianity. Among the many area-wide 
interdenominational gathering’s sched- 
uled are a meeting in the Beneficent Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and a rally at St. Luke’s Method- 
ist Church in Oklahoma City. 

For the National Council of Presby- 
|terian Men, October 19 will be the 
year’s second Men’s Day (the first—and 
formerly regular—Men’s Day was held 
February 23). But Presbyterian Men 
are reacting as if it were the first Men’s 
Day in half a century. Council executive 
secretary Paul Moser said last month, 
“There’s more interest now than ever 
before in Men’s Day. We're being 
swamped with requests for information 
about it.” 

Presbyterian plans are many and 
varied for this observance. Michigan 
men are hoping to have every church 
|in the synod observe the day. In New 
| York’s Presbytery of Westchester, Men’s 
Day will find many laymen speaking 
|from pulpits on the Sesquicentennial 
| anniversary of the Board of National 
| Missions. At the Westminster Church, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, laymen are 
| sponsoring Sunday evening services for 
'the entire month of October. The 
| featured speakers will all be laymen, 
| including Presbyterians Urner Good- 
|}man, director of United Church Men, 
and W. Stanley Rycroft, secretary for 
Latin America of the Board of Foreign 
| Missions. 

At the Presbyterian Church of Noro- 
ton, Connecticut, as in many others, lay- 
| men will conduct both morning services 
|on October 19. And at the Munn Ave- 
|nue Church in East Orange, New 
Jersey, a giant men’s breakfast is being 
planned before the church’s Men’s Day 
| service. 

But whatever the plans, the purposes 
|of Men’s Day will be universal. They 
are this year: 

1. To bring together all the men of the 
| Church for the inspiration of public wor- 
ship. 

2. To reach the unreached men of the 
Church. 

3. To recognize the efforts and accom- 
plishments of men in the Church’s work. 
4. To present to every man new avenues 
of Christian service. 

5. To secure the commitment of every 
man to the work and worship of his 
Church. 








Colombian Protestants 


Ask for Justice 


Early this summer, a Colombian 
graduate student at New York’s Colum. 
bia University—Jose Maria Chaves~ 
proposed a plan intended to stop the 
persecution of Protestants in his coun- 
try. 
Mr. Chaves, a Roman Catholic, sug. 
gested that the Protestants (1) limit 
missionaries to the present number, or 
to a quota; (2) stop releasing persecu- 
tion stories so long as no new violence 
occurs; (3) confine preaching to Protes- 
tant churches, schools, and homes; (4) 











Miss Ruth Miller and Russell L. Durgin 
of Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation sort books to be sent 
to the University in Mitaka, Japan. The 
books were given by publishing houses, 
organizations, and individuals in_re- 
sponse to an appeal to fill the Univer- 
sity’s new library (see P.L., July 5). 





refrain from attacks on Roman dogmas 
and priests. In turn he suggested that the 
Colombian government and _ hierarchy 
(1) denounce publicly any anti-Protes- 
tant violence; (2) guarantee “freedom 
of .avorship” for Protestants; and (3) 
take legal steps against the perpetrators 
of such violence. 

The young Colombian said he felt 
that both sides were eager for a settle 
ment, and that government and Roman 
Church sources said the plan looked 
satisfactory. To mafly Protestants, the 
plan seemed to legalize permanent dis 
crimination against them in return for 
absolutely nothing. But Dr. W. Stanley 
Rycroft, the Presbyterian Church’s sec 
retary for Latin America, said he thought 
the plan might form “a basis of discus 
sion.” 
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Last month in a two-page “Mani- 

festo on Religious Liberty and Human 
Rights,” the Protestants of Colombia 
presented their answer to Mr. Chaves: 
they would be willing to talk about stop- 
ping the persecution but not on the 
overnment’s or the hierarchy’s terms. 

The Colombia Manifesto was pre- 
pared and issued by the seventeen- 
denomination Evangelical Confedera- 
tion of Colombia (CEDEC) at its an- 
nual meeting in Cali, the nation’s fourth 
largest City. Copies were sent to the 
Colombian government, the Archbishop 
of Bogota, and the nation’s papal nuncio. 

Declaring that “the Evangelical 
Church has made no agreement limit- 
ing its rights and activities,” the CEDEC 
said that it was willing to “enter” into 
conversations concerning the “religious 
problem” with the government, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations. The Protestant group also re- 
quested that the Colombian govern- 
ment clear up for once and for all—by 
‘legal declarations”—the status of reli- 
gious freedom in Colombia. 

The CEDEC said it bases its liberty 
and rights on the Colombian Constitu- 
tion and two documents signed by the 
government—the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights and the Pan-American 
Declaration of Rights, approved in 
Bogota (Colombia’s capital) in 1948. 
All three guarantee liberty of conscience, 
religion, and worship. 

In asking for discussions, the CEDEC 
also made it clear: (1) that the Evan- 
gelical Church had “as a basic principle, 
respect and support for the established 
government”; (2) that it “maintains it- 
self outside of all political strife . . . and 
rejects and disciplines any one of its 
members who, in any form whatsoever, 
participates in subversive acts against 
public law and order”; and (3) that it 
“desires and supports the reestablish- 
ment of peace and order in the country,” 
and will contribute “by means of a 
ministry that exalts spiritual and moral 
values.” 

The Colombian Protestants also 
pointed out that this was the first time 
in the more than one hundred years of 
evangelical work in their country that 
they have ever had to state or claim 
their rights. “During all this time,” 
the Manifesto stated, the Evangelical 
Church “has never been denounced as 
undesirable nor has it been subject to 
such oppression and persecution as in 
the last few years.” And in answer to 
the charges that there is no persecution 
in Colombia, the CEDEC declared that 
it has in its files “documentation duly in- 
vestigated and proved [see P.L., May 
24] with more than 700 declarations as 
to religious persecution in the country.” 
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HOMELESS 
AMERICANS 


Help them— 
Help yourself! 
through an ANNUITY 


Our National missionaries speak sixty-two languages as they min- 
ister to those in spiritual need throughout our United States. Some 
of these Americans have homes and others, as migrants, harvest 


the vast crops of our nation. 


Regardless of which of the sixty two nationalities this family was 


once a part, they are all Amer- 
icans now, and should have 
the opportunity which only a 
missionary can give. 

A NATIONAL MISSIONS AN- 
NUITY will provide the extra 
travel cost to send the nearest 
missionaries to the migrant 
camps. Through an annuity 
you can send a missionary and 
at the same time provide a 
generous income for yourself 
with definite tax deductions 
and exemptions. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. NY 


| om interested in Presbyterion Annvities. 
Please tell me whot percent income ! would 


receive, my date of birth being. ...............seeeseees 
month doy yeor 
At present, | am most interested in 


CO) Boerd of National Missions 
0 Board of Foreign Missions 
© Board of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining al! details. 
Nome . . “ Sa 
Address ~ - , os Se edtivepenetemeen 


City ———— | PL10-52 
—— 
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Sell colerful BASKETS 


bei 


The new autumn cretonnes that have just arrived 
are among the most eye appealing that we have 
yet offered 
Thousands of women's groups acclaim CHINESE 
CRETONNE BASKETS as real money makers. 
(Sold only through organizations, send for sam- 
ple set today, returnable for credit.) 


WINDSOR BROOM CO., 
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Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 
Churches, 
Schools, 

Clubs 


Societies 
and all 
Organizations 


WRITE FOR 


Manufactured By CATALOG 


THE IHonioe COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET 1OWA 


COLFAX, 


COAT 
RACKS 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 

for primary depart- q 

ments and complete 
checkrooms. 








Write for 
Bulletin 





VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So Michigan Ave Chicego § 





CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings - Ornaments 
and Supplies 





Catalog Free on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New London, Ohic 


WANTED sewrety 


We buy old or broken jewelry. me cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, 
watches, rings, diamonds, silverware, eye 
lasses, old gold, silver, platinum, etc. 
atisfaction guaranteed or 
returned fe are licensed 

Write for FREE in 

ROSE SMELTING CO. 

29-PL_ East Madison S., Chicego 2, Hi. 


i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


are interested in cashing checks of $1 4 
S100, offered Oe A C2 The — B48, 
write for pay. ous ex ecessary. 
Send for REE POET AIL No > obligation. 
sauepens i CUMMINGS 
6840 Odin Hollywood 28, Colif. 


DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION . 


A tat, ff product or service which ie not 
advertised in leone? Address 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Advertising Dopertmont. 
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church they donated to community of Crosby, 
Minnesota. Pastor R. D. Frederickson is at right, Although Mr. Hallett’s formal edu- 
|eation was limited, he heads enterprises working on multi-million-dollar jobs, 


Minnesota Couple 


| Gives $200,000 Church 


A new $200,000 church building, 
| dedicated recently, was given to the 140 
|members of the Presbyterian Church 
in Crosby, Minnesota, by one of the 
state’s most prominent couples. 
Donors of the building are Mr. and 
| Mrs. Ernest Wilbert Hallett. Mr. Hal- 
|lett, the only survivor of fifteen or- 
| gunners of the Crosby church, is head 
| of the Hallett Enterprises, whose com- 
| panies do construction work throughout 
the country. 
The Halletts didn’t originally plan to 
finance the entire church. They were 
going to help improve the old plant. Mr. 
Hallett, however, didn’t like the idea of 
adding onto the old one, and that was 
| all the congregation could afford to do. 
|So the Halletts decided they'd do the 
| job. The Hallett Construction Company 
erected a modern Gothic fireproof 
building. A congregational gift of 
$20,000 provided the furnishings of the 
new church. 

It was the Halletts’ interest in chil- 
dren and young people that in the main 
prompted them to finance the building. 
“We want the children here to have a 
better chance than either of us did,” Mr. 
Hallett said, explaining that Sunday 
school facilities for his wife and himself, 
as farm children, were limited. The 
| church's new social hall will be a com- 

munity youth center where young peo- 
| ple of all denominations can come for 
| games and crafts. 

Pastor of the church is the Reverend 
R. D. Frederickson, former U. S. Navy 
chaplain, who is a member of the state 
youth commission. 





Fund Shortage Hits 
UN Prayer Room 

Spiritually-minded United Nations 
delegates and visitors will have to wor- 
ship this year in a temporary prayer and 
meditation room instead of the per 
manent marble-walled sanctuary hoped 
for by hundreds of individuals in the 
U.S. and abroad. The UN General As 
sembly opens October 14 at its new 
Manhattan headquarters. 

Although the prayer room project has 
brought more mail to the United Nations 
than any other subject, and although a 
space has been provided and sketches 
drawn by UN designers, it appears that 
a shortage of funds has put a temporary 
halt to the undertaking. 

UN officials say that the building 
budget for the new headquarters pro 
vides no money for the construction of 
such a room, and that building costs have 
risen so much that it is very doubtful 
whether any funds will be available 
after other expenses have been met. 

It is estimated that the projected 
chamber would cost from $10,000 to 
$12,000 to build. An ideal space just off 
the lobby of the dome-shaped Assembly 
hall has been provided for the room, and 
Wallace K. Harrison. chief UN archi- 
tect, has said he would like to make it 
the most beautiful place in the UN 
building. The proposed plans, however, 
could and will be modified if a smaller 
sum becomes available. 

While there has been no organized 
movement to collect funds, United Na- 
tions officials say they will gladly accept 
contributions from the public, provi 
“no strings are attached” in the way of 
instructions on the decoration or size 
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of the room. During the past few weeks 
individuals who have heard of the lack 

funds have sent several hundred dol- 
lars to the UN for the room. 

The first chamber where delegates 
and visitors could retire for a few min- 
utes of silent prayer or meditation was 
set up at Lake Success. Because not only 
Christians of varying sects and denomi- 
nations but Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists, 
and other non-Christians are represented 
at the UN, the room was a simply 
decorated chamber with draperies cov- 
ering the cement walls, a large globe of 
the world, some flowers, and chairs. 

Later the United Nations established 
a temporary room at Flushing and in 
Paris during the Assembly sessions in 
1948 and 1951. In each instance, reli- 
gious symbols were avoided because of 
the variety of faiths represented. 

Thus far, the Manhattan headquarters 
has had no regular meditation room. 
Last February, when the Laymen’s 
Movement for a Christian World spon- 
sored a prayer vigil at the UN, a press 
conference room was converted into a 
prayer room. 

According to UN officials, the present 
temporary room will seat from thirty. to 
forty people. 


Christian Living Schools 


To Cover Country 


In El Paso, Texas, late last month, 
Presbyterian pastors and interested lay 
men and women from Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas settled down to an 
intense discussion of some of the chief 
jobs which the Church faces on the 
local level. 

These Presbyterians attended the 
first New Life School ever sponsored 
jointly by the Church’s Division of 
Evangelism and the Department of 
Stewardship and Promotion. They were 
the first of thousands from coast to 
coast to discuss the meaning of conver- 
sion, evangelism techniques, tithing, 
church officer training, and other related 
subjects in an ambitious series of three- 
day Schools of Christian Living that will 
continue until the end of February. 

The schools, twenty-four in number, 
are in the nature of a follow-up to the 
Division of Evangelism’s successful 
Schools of Preaching which were held 
in 1950-51 for thousands of pastors. 
Pastors again will be the chief students 
this year, but because all of the subjects 
to be covered concern lay people as 
well, they, too, are being invited. The 
sessions are primarily for Presbyterians 
but the schools will welcome all inter- 
ested Protestants. 

More than 1,100 pastors were polled 
to select the key topics for the Schools 
of Christian Living. Out of fourteen 
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subjects listed, an overwhelming ma- 


jority voted for a practical study of con- 


version and for advice on the encour- 
agement of tithing. The third most 
important subject, these pastors felt, 
was the rewinning of inactive members. 

All three fields will be dealt with 
thoroughly, not only by national experts 
but by local pastors themselves. There, 
however, will be only about half as 
many lectures as there were in the 1950- 
51 Schools of Preaching. More time will 
be given to discussion and meditation. 
The emphasis will be on the problems 
at hand. As Dr, George Sweazey, head 
of the Church’s Division of Evangelism, 
said early last month, “The intention 
of these schools is aimed not primarily 
at program promotion but at deep think- 
ing about some very fundamental ques- 
tions.” 





New Life Schools 


New Life Schools of Christian Liv- 
ing have been scheduled for the 
following. cities during the next five 
months: 

Cleveland, October 7-9; Omaha, 
October 7-9; Cincinnati, October 
14-16; Detroit, November 11-13; 
Chicago, Novetnber 18-20; Utica, 
November 18-20; Indianapolis, De- 
cember 2-4; Niagara Falls, Decem- 
ber 2-4; Pittsburgh, December 2-4; 
Harrisburg, December 9-11. 

Jamaica, January 13-15; St. Paul, 
January 13-15; Dallas, January 20- 
22; Wilmington, January 20-22; Los 
Angeles, January 26-28; Newark, 
January 27-29; Knoxville, February 
3-5; Sacramento, February 3-5; Sa- 
lem, February 10-12; St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 10-12; Florida (place to be an- 
nounced), February 17-19; Denver, 
February 17-19; and Charlotte, Feb- 
ruary 24-26. 














Protestant Sect’s Services 
Barred in Italy 


There’s trouble in Italy between an 
American Protestant group—the Church 
of Christ—and the Italian government. 

Last month, following an incident in 
Rome in which Italian police barred 
missionaries and worshipers from serv- 
ices in a newly established church, the 
government ordered all twenty-two 
branches of the Church of Christ in Italy 
to remain closed until they are granted 
official permission to operate. The action 
seemed based on a 1929 fascist law 
superceded by Staly’s new Constitution. 

One Italian source said the action 
had been taken because of the group’s 
evangelistic activities—about 1,000 con- 
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Get This 48-Cup 
Electric Coffee Maker 
For Your Club, Group 

or Lodge As a Gift 

From Jewel! 


Genuine Drip-O-Lator 
Yours at ne cost—just for selling 
65 jars of Velvetouch Cream Shampoo 


| This amazing offer is made only to club, 


lodge or church groups—just to acquaint 
new friends with Jewel—and Jewel prod- 
ucts. Our regular customers have bought 
million of jars of Velvetouch Cream 
Shampoo. We know your group can easily 
sell only 65 jars to members, friends and 
neighbors at the regular price of one dol- 
lar. That’s all you have to do, and this 
famous Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn is yours 
—as a gift to your organization. 

This handsome aluminum electric cof- 
fee urn makes 24, 36 or 48 cups of deli- 
cious coffee. No bags, cloths or filter 
papers. Two-way switch for keeping cof- 
fee hot; no-drip spigot; glass coffee gauge. 
A $32.50 value anywhere—yet it can cost 


| you nothing! Mail coupon today. 


Fess SF SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS See eee) 
Mary Dunbar, JEWEL TEA CO., Inc. 

360 Jewel Park, Barrington, Ill. 

Please send me full information on how we 
can obtain a Genuine Drip-O-Lator. 


Name 


























THEN & NOW 


IN NATIONAL MISSIONS 


Churchwomen have not always 
been the ardent supporters of mis- 
sions that they are today. In 1873, 
after arrangements had been made 
for Sheldon Jackson to speak before 
groups of women with a view to- 
ward organizing them to assist his 
work in the West, committees of 
women called upon ministers in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to re- 
quest them not to announce the 
meetings. The reason: they did not 
consider such meetings and organi- 
zations ladylike. 


Congregations, presbyteries, and 
synods the country over are com- 
pleting plans for special Sesquicen- 
tennial observances. Some programs 
have already been presented. 

The Synod of Illinois, meeting at 
Champaign, staged a_ historical 
pageant with each presbyterial sup- 
plying an episode. Historical exhib- 
its were lent by various churches for 
a temporary museum. Several books 
have also been published. 


The young people’s group and 
choir of Westminster Church, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, presented an 
original skit, “Missionary Trailways,” 
for the members of the Lackawanna 
Presbyterial. 


At a lunchtime “fashion show” 
sponsored by the New York Synod- 
ical, the Synod of New York had an 
opportunity to see some of their 
state’s National Missions personali- 
ties. Some of the “personages” who 
paraded in costume through the 
dining room were Marcus and Nar- 
cissa Whitman, a representative of 
an old-time Mite Society, and Shel- 
don Jackson, impersonated by Bing- 
hamton Moderator George L. Tap- 
pan, astride a beaverboard donkey 
on rollers. Participants in modern 
dress carried placards telling about 
present-day Church work. 


The Synodical of New Jersey met 
at the Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton, and saw a performance 
of the sesquicentennial pageant, 
“Ever the Frontier,” written by Mar- 
tha W. C. Frost. 


What are your plans? The Board 
of National Missions Office of Edu- 
ation and Publicity, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., would 
like to know. 
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NEWS 


versions since World War II—in a pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic country. 

Forty worshipers, including three 
Americans, were ordered away from the 
church door by Italian police in Rome 
on September 14, and a Church of 
Christ minister, Howard Bybee of Man- 
teca, California, and an Italian were ar- 
rested and held for two hours when they 
tried to take pictures of the incident. 

Cline R. Paden of Brownfield, Texas, 
who heads the group, protested to the 
Italian Interior Ministry, but was told 
that the sect did not have government 
permission to hold services. The mis- 
sionary says he has been trying for three 
years to get permission. 

Church of Christ missionaries have 
had difficulties ever since they began 
their work in Italy in 1949. At various 
times, their distribution of relief pack- 
ages was stopped, the missionaries were 
stoned by a mob of Castel Gandolfo 
(where Pope Pius XII has his summer 
residence), their orphanage was closed, 
and visas were not renewed for two 
months. 

When the group first arrived, it was 
defended by the Communist Party be- 
cause it stood up to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Vatican, in turn, issued 
charges that the Churgh of Christ was 
disseminating Communist ideas. Now 
the evangelists are labeled as “spies” in 
the Communist press. 

The U.S. State Department has 
asked the American Embassy in Rome 
for “full information” concerning the 
ban on services. An official said this is 
the customary step, since American citi- 
zens were involved. No reason was 
given why the services were suddenly 
stopped after being held for three years. 


Marriage and Divorce: 


One Year’s Still One Year 


Following the majority feeling at this 
year’s Presbyterian General Assembly, 
the Presbytery of Los Angeles last 
month instructed its ministers not to 
officiate at any marriage involving a di- 
vorced person unless a year has elapsed 
from the granting of the divorce. 

Declaring that they would not toler- 
ate “hasty divorces for the purpose of 
equally hasty remarriage,” some six hun- 
dred Presbyterian ministers and laymen 
from the Los Angeles area passed the 
motion requiring the one-year waiting 
period. In addition, they urged the min- 
isters to “exercise unusual care before 
agreeing to officiate at any marriage in- 
volving a divorced person, especially if 
any doubt whatsoever exists concerning 
the truthfulness of statement of fact.” 

The action stated that in cases where 
there are “mitigating circumstances,” 
such marriage ceremonies can be per- 





Umeko Kagawa, daughter of Dr, 
Toyohiko Kagawa, famous Japanese 
Christian, is studying at the Presbyterian 
Training School for Lay Workers in 
Richmond, Va., this year. She plans to 
return to Japan and help her father. 





formed without the lapse of a year “with 
the approval of the Presbytery or its 
authorized representative.” 

An overture from the General As- 
sembly introducing the one-year rule 
throughout the Church is being circu- 
lated this year among the Church’s 259 
presbyteries. At the General Assembly 
meeting last May in New York the com- 
missioners discovered that the one-year 
rule had been wiped out because of a 
technicality (P.L., June 21). The As- 
sembly prepared a new overture, and 
asked that all Presbyterian ministers ob- 
serve the rule “in practice as heretofore, 
pending the action of the presbyteries.” 
It is expected that most presbyterie’s will 
approve the overtune. 


Religion Campaign 
To Begin Fourth Year 

For the fourth consecutive year, in- 
terested Americans aided by The Ad- 
vertising Council, will conduct a non- 
sectarian campaign to remind Americans 
of the importance of religion in their 
lives. 

This year’s Religion in American Life 
campaign, starting early next month, is 
sponsored by a National Laymen’s Com- 
mittee headed by Charles E. Wilson, 
former director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Twenty-two religious 
bodies support and participate in the 
program. 

The campaign will stress family wor- 
ship through its slogan, “Show them the 
was ... this week.” Posters showing 4 
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little boy and a little girl walking 


hand-in-hand toward a church, with the | ~ 


hands of their parents guiding them, are 
being issued. Bulletins and illustrations 
of children participating in religious 
activities will be placed in newspapers, 
magazines, and public conveyances. An- 
nouncements will be made to radio and 
television audiences. 

The program was organized to pro- 
vide a campaign of national advertising 
which could be adapted by communi- 
ties for such local religious projects as 
membership and attendance drives. The 
movement does not seek to raise funds, 
but it does provide a favorable atmos- 
phere for local churches and synagogues 
to raise their annual budgets. 


The Art of Ushering 


Church ushers are receiving some 
hints about their jobs from the National 
Council of Churches’ new filmstrip, 
“The Art of Church Ushering.” 

Among the tips given to ushers are 
that they: 

—“Supervise but not scrutinize” the 
collection. 

—Greet churchgoers in a “friendly, 
courteous, and sincere” manner, avoid- 
ing backslapping, noisiness, and “han- 
dling” of parishioners. 

—Look their best (“because people 
often get first impressions of a church 
from its ushers”), dressing somewhat 
uniformly and wearing an identifying 
symbol such as a flower in the lapel. 

—Distribute early arrivals about the 
sanctuary, creating the illusion of a 
well-filled church, but keeping seats 
open in front for the hard-of-hearing 
and at the back for latecomers and 
mothers with young children. 

—Know by sight the doctors and 
other parishioners subject to emergency 
calls and seat them on the aisles so they 
can leave, if summoned, without dis- 
turbing the service. 

—Be impartial in their treatment of 
worshipers. 

—Be alert for the congregation’s com- 
fort, adjusting temperature controls or 
opening windows and distributing fans 
when needed. 

—Participate in the service when free 
of ushering duties, but be on duty when 
the service is over until the sanctuary is 
emptied. 

—Always bear in mind that ushers 
are “the minister’s personal representa- 
tives,” 

The filmstrip was produced in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, by the extension division 
of the University of Nebraska. In the 
past five years the Lincoln Ministerial 
Association has sponsored three schools 
of church ushering conducted by the 
university’s extension division. 
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THE MATURE MIND 


“A very important book... by one of the 
wisest students of human nature, 


author of THE MATURE MIND 


H. A. OVERSTREET'S 
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new book 


THE GREAT 
ENTERPRISE 


Relating Ourselves to Our World 


“It helps us to understand what it means 
to be mature in the psychological and social 
sense . . . a discussion which is bound to 
help every reader relate himself more rea- 
sonably to the world . . . full of detailed, 
practical and inspiring guidance . . . a fine 
example of the practical way in which a 
scholar and social scientist can put his pro- 
found insights to work for the average 
man.”—* CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


FOURTH PRINTING $3.50 at all bookstores 
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Ten thousand young men have followed | 
Paul’s example. During its life of nearly a 
century and a half, Princeton Theological 
Seminary has trained these men to bey 
ambassadors for Christ. Here are two ways | 
by which you may share with youth in the j 
Great Adventure. i 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
TALL 


A complete song- 
book of 128 hymns 
and choruses—meets 
the need for singing 
enjoyment and in- 
spiration. 

TWO SIZES: Large Size, 
60c¢ each, 3 for $1.75; 
Pocket Size, 35¢ each, 3 
for $1.00. 

Its low cost means 
everyone in your 
group can have a 
songbook! 


Spark up your Singing Youth with 
YOUTH SINGS! 


PRAISE BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
* Dept. G, Mound, Minnesota 


WIAPISSTA ACRES ARARRRRRRR RK 






AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 

















75¢ 


A handy pocket- 
size commentary on the International 
Uniform Lessons for the Sunday School. 
Presented in a concise and appealing 
form. Contains helpful, analytical, and 
explanatory notes. 


At Your Bookseller 
BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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NEWS 


Progress Made on 

INVESTING You a MON EY Proposed Joint Hymnal 
It sounded like choir practice last 
z | Ti Mes Li K £ TH ES FE month on the fifth floor of Philadelphia's 

- dignified Witherspoon Building. One 
well-known Presbyterian hymn after an- 
other echoed up and down the halls~ 
all in rich, male voices. 
A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable The vocalizing, however, was not a 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, rehearsal, but a venture in interchureh 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never cooperation. The occasion was the meet- 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same ing of the Joint Hymnal Committee, 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- composed of representatives of six Pres. 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- byterian and Reformed Churches. These 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, include the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
Dept. PL-412, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. the Presbyterian Church U.S., the Pres. 
byterian Church in Canada, the United 
Presbyterian Church, the Reformed 
Church in America, and the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. The 


Halley's 4 Vv Presbyterian Church in ay recent- 
ly joined in the project to develop a 
Pocket g common hymnal. 

Outcome of the meeting — and the 
singing — was the acceptance of some 
two hundred hymns in the current Pres- 
| byterian Church U.S.A. Hymnal. This 


19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size ¢x6}4x1¥ inches Size 4 x51 x14 inches is being used as a working basis for the 

An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes < nad new hymnal. 

on every book. in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, ,) ? , cS 

How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. Part I: Verses from Bach Book of the Bible The committee also decided to dis- 
There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything Part Il: Verses Grouped under Various Topics : he eae . — 

like as much practical Bible information Pn Precious Words in human language. tribute ev angelist 1c and children Ss hy mns 

Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime | 5... pons Wont ul he Bat bana ook in all & the world. | among the other works in the proposed 


Loved alike by Young and Old Bort Woras: Beautiful Words. Sublime Words. | book, instead of creating separate sec- 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 











TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 








Wonderful Words. Glorious Words. Heavenly Words. 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students | Words of Life. Words of Power, Timeless, Eternal. tio 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries | Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Reading. | “ONS. 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers All Grouped together in this little book, for convenient use. Inite. . 4 
Pull particulars sent om request) | Beautifully Printed on Fine Quality Thin Bible Paper It asked the Unite d Church and the 
768 Pages Cleth Bound $2.00 | 648 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 ¢ | Presbyterian Church in Canada to sub- 


Order from your Book Store, or H. H. Halley + Box 774 + Chicago 90, Illinois mit their views on metrical Psalms at a 


OUR ADVERTISERS are gled to bring their products and services to your attention—and ee . 
are especially pleased when you order and tell them you read Presbyterian Life. later meeting. Editor of the proposed 
~| hymnal is Dr. David Hugh Jones of 


GOWNS | Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Children, intermediate | | 
ot Ata Gates Of People and Places 


Now, a complete col- 
lection specially de- School for ecumenical study opens. 
he pete This month the first semester of the 
Also for adult and Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies 
intermediate choirs in " ton ° 
many rich, colorful opens in Celigny, Switzerland, under 
fabrics echt, couay | the auspices of the World Council of 
booklet Y60. Budget Churches. Lectures based on the 
THE Y Pian. Samples on_re- E “He ‘ ; 
quest Ask about Con- rcumenical Movement will be given 


JiR . 
[i (7) B S 7 % ] | )JOS * 06 SAN! papas pe by noted churchmen from all over the 


TENAFLYU NJ: 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, m. world. Purpose of the school, according 
E.R.MOORE CO. 53 w. 20st. mew vorn 18. 6.¥. to the syllabus, is “to assist in the 
formation of a generation of servants of 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY the church who have a first-hand knowl 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 4 . 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies edge of the Ecumenical Movement, its 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable ag to > To ~ 
meg Rites gh og Syme Bg Fy background, its goals, its problems, 
friends for your organization. and who may thus become effective 

Sample FREE to Official : a ‘ 
SANGAMON MILLS workers for the ecumenical cause in 


Established 1915 Cohees, N.Y. | their various churches and countries.” 


. ay | New car for the Butlers, Members 
Vitchell ss CHURCH BUILDING LITERATURE | of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
«> 


<t 7 For a list of more than 100 items of literature " 
‘i lattes provided by the Bureau of Church Building | | of Council Bluffs, Iowa, who've grown 
and Architecture, National Council of 


Ghusdhes, cand © a008 to in number from 236 to 436 since Pastar 
E. M. CONOVER, Director Ellis H. Butler came there four years 
Room 808 ‘ago, decided to express their apprecia- 

Sap ee. Sea New York 10, NY: | | tion to him. They bought him a new 





















































PreseyTertan Lt 








car and presented it to him at a potluck 
dinner recently. 


“Marinerburgers” for sale. When 
members of the Mariners Club of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Loup City, 
Nebraska, failed to raise $3,000 for the 
church in an every member canvass, 
they figured there must be some way to 
make up the deficit. They set up a con- 
cession at the Sherman County Fair and 
sold more than 1,500 “Marinerburgers” 
(something like hamburgers), fried 
chicken, and homemade pies. They 
cleared about $500, enough to complete 
their $3,000 canvass quota. Skippers 
Minor and Lucille Steele organized and 
managed the concession. 


Texans visit mission stations. 
Twenty-nine people from Amarillo, 
Canyon, and Tulia, Texas, recently com- 
pleted a five-day traveling conference to 
Presbyterian mission stations and schools 
in New Mexico and Arizona. The group 
was under the leadership of the Rev- 
erend T. Winston Wilbanks, pastor of 
the Canyon Presbyterian Church, They 
traveled 1,300 miles in five days. 


Oelwein pastor honored. Dr. Lewis 
W. Hauter, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Oelwein, Iowa, was honored 
recently by his congregation on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate 
there. 


Missouri young adults meet. One 
hundred and eight young adults from 
the Missouri Synods of the Presbyterian 
Churches U.S.A. and U.S. attended a 
conference recently at William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri. Members of 
Kansas City churches planned the con- 
ference, and members of St. Louis 
churches will plan next year’s meeting. 


Youth clean churchyard. About 
twenty young people from the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently met in the graveyard of Old Pine 
Street Presbyterian’ Church with grass 
shears and rakes. They cleaned the 
historic old cemetery, toured the church 
building and grounds, and ate a picnic 
lunch in the yard. The young people 
were attending a presbytery conference 
at Pennington Island, Pennsylvania, 
when they heard of the Old Pine Street 
Church’s need for help (see “Church of 
the Patriots,” P.L., Aug. 9). 


Lost: one church. The Reverend Mar- 
vin Howard, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Highway Village, Texas, last 
month reported to his congregation that 

ir new church building was lost at 
sea, The building was being towed from 
its former site to its new location by 


barge across the Corpus Christi Bay. A 
storm struck, and the barge—church and 
all—-was swept out into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


For the Record 


Anniversaries. One of the first con- 
tinuously successful Protestant inter- 
racial churches — Central Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago, Ilinois—last month 
celebrated its fifth anniversary as such. 
Says Pastor Herbert Hugo: “I hope other 
groups will make resolutions against 
segregation in Christian churches and 
will urge people to develop more Chris- 
tian policies in racial standings. Jesus 
was interested in but one race; that was 
the human race.” 

@ One of the oldest Presbyterian 
churches in the U.S.—Manokin Church 
in Princess Anne, Maryland—will this 
month mark the 280th year since its first 
preaching service. During an anniver- 
sary week, church members will wear 
costumes of an old Scottish period; see 
a historical pageant; and participate in 
a Communion service. Pastor is the Rev- 
erend Wallace W. Williams. 

@ Lycoming Presbyterian Church, the 
oldest church in Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, last month celebrated 160th anni- 
versary. Pastor is the Reverend John A. 
Sensenig, Jr. 

@ The Washington Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, marked 
its 150th anniversary last month. The 
church has no full-time pastor, but the 
session voted recently to call one. A new 
manse for its new pastor will be built 
on land donated by Elder Walter 
Thompson, who has been honored as 
Tennessee’s Farmer of 1952. 

@ The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Unionville Presbyterian Church near 
Butler, Pennsylvania, is being cele- 
brated this month. Pastor is the Rev- 
erend Robert F. Paxton, Jr. 

@ Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Estherville, Iowa (the Rev- 
erend Thomas G. Melton, Jr., pastor) 
are currently celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the building of their church. 
Built at a cost of $35,000, the church is 
now valued at $200,000. 

Dedications. A newly purchased 
building for St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, was dedi- 
cated last month. The building is 
the former Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church of Euclid, whose congregation 
was recently dissolved. The original St. 
Mark’s building was destroyed by fire 
in the spring of 1951. Pastor is the Rev- 
erend Isaiah P. Pogue. 

@ A new $43,000 education unit was 
dedicated last month at First Presby- 
terian Church, Highland, Indiana (the 
Reverend Frederick G. Tyrrell, pastor). 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


Buy a... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 
It’s YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom - built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 
‘Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 

It will pay you to write for detailed 

descriptive booklets, showing many fine 

— each with helpful suggestions 

the selecting of a ine — 
* EASe WRITE DEPT. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


-Ameucan felding Chace 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLES—formed 

wood, durably 

or vinyl-plastic up 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich: 








ARE YOU A MEMBER? 

1952 marks the 30th Anniversary of The Hymn 
Society of America. Whether you write hymns, 
whether you're musical, if you're interested in hymn 
texts and tunes and their origins, why not send for 
the leafiet “Wat Is THe Hymn Soctery?” It tells 
you what membership enables you to enjoy—THE 
HYMN magazine, papers of the Society, service ma- 
terial, hymn festivals, etc. Requests for the bro- 
chure will be filled as promptly as possible. Please 
address: Lee H. Bristol, Jr.. Rm. 1260, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. 


Please send me my copy of the brochure “Wat Is THs 
Hymn Society?” 

















CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Sparkle Like 


Everyone will love them! Sporting. 

sonal Crnstmas Cards: 

See how they go! Sure te make “happy” 

Sone? (ar you. EXTRA. EXTRA Geter, a! atneet 
Cards, GR items and Wraps. 

wat TODAY — FREE SPARKLING SAMPLES 

OE 


elTelalelaleks 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 1852-1952 


Coeducational College and Theological Seminary 

oe! vigoro' onsciously Christian Near 
the Mississippi, between St. Paul and Chicago 

“Serving the —_ Church and the the Werte’ 

Rollo red Porte, 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas, James Woodin Laurie, President 
Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co- otaemenal. a ex- 


tensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, cience. 
pg Division. New * pus in Southwest’ As fastest 
ng major city. 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY, 


Chariots. North Carolina. an accredited co-educa- 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE —— 


A Sresiyeerton liberal arts coll 








arts le and a uate school of 
Theology. Founded in 1867 c stian 
Courses leading to B.A.. B.S.. 


of 800 
po Ke low expenses. positive 
Christian training. Ralph Walde Licyd, President. 
Marvvilte, Tennessee. 








B.D. degrees. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


at Jackseeville in central Mineis. Private, Presby- 
terian. « For Men and Women. Write Dept. A for 
_Catalog. F: Fall term begins September 22. 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE caaunviie, 11. 


Fully accredited coeducational institution offering 
grams for those wishing to enter business, Industry, law, 
medicine, Ministry. social service, etc. Located in south 
central Iilinois. just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by and **work-pian.** 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 








conditions on a beautiful Pp infor 
SS Sy Ce Ss Ce Sa a 
CARROLL COLLEGE ‘oe 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beau- 
tiful campus, whol . in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, dedicated 
to a program of le gy higher ed Write 
Carroti, 











of Admissions, Box PL 








THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyteri an. a agg eee Fully accredited. 
Hi tic st Ad ly located. 
Teltion 4 & — $175 a semester’ Write f for _informa- 
Paul Pitman, Idaho. 








The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


Offers a Thorough soo nope. Fully Ac- 

credited .8. nite Christian 

ty seit. help Opportunities. 
of Admissions 


Write 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 











tion. 
* Coeducationat 

GROVE “CITY COLLEGE ea 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering and Music. A beautiful campus 
with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 
men and women. Air Force ROTC Unit. 

Weir C. Ketier, Grove City. Pennsytvania 


HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


* A new $3,000,000 Plant 
e Able Christian Faculty 

* Extensive Curriculum 

* Fortunate Students 











HAST INGS COLLEGE 


A ae Ra ~ queneved a Presbyterian 

Church, U. S. Liberal usic. Business 

Nursing Pre-medical e-casks +, Accredited. 

North Central Association. Dale D. Weich, President, 
Nebraska. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 

A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. Arts, 
sciences, and preprofessionai courses. Coeducational 
and accredited. PAUL R. STEWART, President, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 











ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-five years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S.. and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living” 
JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Michigan 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins. West Virginia 
An aceredited four-sear colleze for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Foree ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarship 
Personal attention te students 


___R. B. PURDUM, President 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE rstaviisnes in i704 


Four-year, Presbyterian, coeducational, fully 
acc ited B. A. Liberal Arts: B. S. Bus. 
Admins. Pre-professional courses. Two-year 
secretarial course. Friendly, Christian in- 
fluences-amid the foothills of the Smokies. 
Moderate costs-endowed and work scholar- 
ships. 

RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 
Greeneville, Tennessee 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 

BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic - oa a strong 


Christian backgr acre campus 
Set holarships avail abie. For information write Dir. of 
Ad Box sci 


Pa. 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charlies. Mo. Suburb of St. Louis 




















A four year 


Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827—For 
catalog and information write F. Lt. . Presi- 
dent. 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
_ FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Welter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, a a — ueste- 
ulum in liberal arts and scien arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school}. pl admin- 
istration, jour with Chris- 

tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested poem of study-worship-work-play 
: —— y able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student « more than half from Presby- 
terian homies - « « coeducational . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansos City 





HURON COLLEGE 
Huron. South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. “‘Education at its Best.”” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 

Write for information. 











MEN’S COLLEGES 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Founded 1869. Highest academic standards. Degrees 
im liberal arts and sciences internationally recog- 
nized. Outstanding in career counseling. autiful 
70- ~acre campus in Cumberland Valley. Catalogue 

ct of Box t. Chambersburg. Pa. 














WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


Serving church and country since 1780. An accredited 
liberal arts college for men in Washington, Pennsyl- 


Boyd Crumrine Patterson, President 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Youth Meeting Delegates 


Aid Friends Overseas 


In a spontaneous demonstration | 
youthful concern, the 983 delegat 
the fourth quadrennial Christian You 
Conference of North America held 
Lafayette, Indiana, last month, cg 
tributed $2,545 to aid youth projects 
Asia, Africa, and the Philippines. 

The drive came at the close of @ 
address by Presbyterian Pastor James 
Robinson of the Church of the Master, 
New York City, who told the group of 
his experiences traveling around the 
world. (See P. L., March 29, et seq) 
Dr. Robinson said that “the most im 
portant contribution we can make to the 
salvation of both the world and ou 
selves is to send a great creative army 
of tough-minded, loving American young 
people to the far parts of the earth. 

“Communism and Communist leader 
take youth potentials all over the world 
far more seriously than do either the 
Christian or the democratic forces,” he 
said. The youth of America will either 
have to outlive the militant, atheistic pro- 
gram of Communism or outdie it ina 
great ideological struggle.” 

Following the talk, the delegates re- 
mained in session over an hour talking 
over ways in which they could help. The 
collection resulted after Dr. Robinson 
told the conference that “there is not 
one really good conference center for 
students in the whole of the Philippines 
and not half a dozen in all of Asia.” 

The young people decided to send 
$700 to Pakistan to help support a Chris- 
tian youth worker there, and $1,000 to 
South Africa to help build an inter- 
racial conference center near Johannes- 
burg. Sponsored by the Christian Youth 
Council of South Africa, the center will 
be unique in South African history. In- 
dian, Negro, and white young people 
hope to meet there. The balance of the 
$2,545 fund was designated for the 
Christian Youth Council of the Philip- 
pines. 

In addition, the group advanced a 
proposal that young Americans be sent 
to foreign countries as “aides” or “right- 
hand men” to Protestant missionaries. 
The possibility of such a program is 
being considered by the youth board of 
the United Christian Youth Movement, 
sponsors of the conference. 

Another resolution urged foreign mis- 
sion boards of Protestant denominations 
to “put more emphasis” on choosing mis- 
sionaries from among the nation’s mi- 
nority groups. The delegates also asked 
that the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment leadership “do all it can to speed 
the elimination of segregation from our 
national capital.” 

Meeting on the campus of Purdue 


PrespyYTeERtan Lape 
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Presbyterian members of the United Fellowship of Protestants confer with U.F.P. 
director Joseph C. Dana (seated, left), and Westminster Fellowship National 


Council Moderator Nat Rowe (standing 


of North America, at Purdue University. They are (from left) Herbert B. Cleave- 


land, Emil Linthicum, Dean Overholser, 


University late this summer, the Chris- 
tian Youth Conference of North America 
included delegates from all major Protes- 
tant denominations in America and from 
many foreign countries. More than 150 
Presbyterians represented Westminster 
Fellowship. 

Among the delegates were six from 
the U.S. Navy and thirteen from the 
Army. The first official delegates ever 
sent to a religious youth conference by 
the armed forces, they represented the 
United Fellowship of Protestants as well 
their services. 


Halloween Callers 
To Help UN Milk Fund 


In a colorful, nation-wide Halloween 
drive to aid needy children throughout 
the world, American youngsters will 
troop up and down the streets of their 
communities on October 31 looking for 
funds instead of the traditional cookies 
and popcorn. 

The money they collect will go to the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund which administers re- 
lief for children in national emergencies, 
conducts campaigns to prevent and con- 
trol children’s diseases such as tubercu- 
losis and diptheria and strengthen child 
health services in backward areas. Much 
of the “Tricks or Treats” collection will 
be. used to provide milk for under- 
nourished children. 

In the new “Tricks or Treats” program 
the boys and girls dress in customary 
Halloween costumes and masks. Many of 
the drives are conducted by church or 
community groups. The idea was origi- 
nated in 1951 by a young Presbyterian 


Ocroser 4, 1952 





center) at Christian Youth Conference 


Robert Siberry, and Richard Semenich. 


pastor, the Reverend Clyde Allison of 
the Bridesburg Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

So many groups responded that the 
UN Children’s Fund is helping sponsor 
the idea this year by providing posters, 
armbands, radio spot announcements, 
and other materials. 

“On the basis of letters received here, 
we estimated that about sixty commu- 
nities participated last year,” Dickson 
Hartwell, information officer of the Fund, 
reported recently. “The total of private 
contributions from the United States 
Committee and “Tricks or Treats’ in that 
period last year was about $8,000... . 
It looks as if many more children who 
need help in other countries will benefit 
from the new-style Halloween.” 

In cooperation with the UN, the Pres- 
byterian Church is again sponsoring the 
program. Typical of the groups entering 
the drive is the Junior High Fellowship 
of the Community Presbyterian Church 
in Malverne, New York. Last year the 
young people collected $268.68 on their 
Halloween round of Malverne homes. 
“We hope for even greater results than 
last year,” said Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Meister, sponsors of the group. 


Latin American Students 


Meet in Brazil 


The threat of rising clerical power 
across the continent of South America 
was noted by students at the first Latin 
American conference for Protestant uni- 
versity students, held this summer at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Meeting for theological study and dis- 
cussion of mutual interests, the fifty-three 





Church Groupe 
RAISE MONEY 





Sell these handsome 10-inch PICTORIAL 
PLATES, each having a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of an artist's drawing of YOUR OWN 
CHURCH permanently baked on. The resale 
price is low. 

Free illustrated literature and prices are 
yours without obligation. 

Write today for folder L. 


EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


ROCK HALL, KENT COUNTY, MARYLAND 














ROBES 


Chotr and Pulpit 






+ 
More Impressive 
Christmas Programs 
A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children’s robes) ; 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 








cHRIgTMae CARDS 


TH NAME IMPRINTEL 


én- n pr STUneS 


. tare ; 
NED ve tel or SPARE TIME 
Yours ter setloing 100 
startling new boxes. 

‘ofit cards & novelties. 
Send postal 


BIG BONUS PLAN 
EARN UP TO AND 


OVER 1 





nothing te v. 
EN-’N-BRUSH, Dept P1- 10139 Duane St, ILY.13,00Y. 





WWM DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 
At Last a Safety Candle 
No Flame—No Drippings 
For Wedding Ceremony, Candle Light 
and Easter Service, Choirs, Processions, 
Glee Clubs, Plays, Pageants, etc.— 
. With Batteries, Pipe Lighted Prism, 
Cut Plastic Flame. Sample mailed. 
$2.00. $15.00 per dozen. 
LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153-PR West 33rd St., N.Y.C. 1 


















Act as General Agency for 
distribution of the world’s 
leading religious works! 
Nationwide demand for best- 
**Hurilbut’s Story of The Bible,"’ Fine Arts Edi- 





selling 
tion and Illuminated Bibles and Testaments. Establish 
your own business while rendering this VITAL Christian 
Service. WRITE for full details and FREE Catalog! 


1016-P Arch St. 
Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 
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with prophecies of Isaiah to 
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WANTED: Director of Religious Education or 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Blue jeans and white shirts substitute for choir robes at concerts in Old Faithful 
Concerts are part of new religious program, 


Inn, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 


| Evangelical students and leaders from 
| ten Latin American countries also com- 
|mented on the increasing interest in 


Communism among the students of their 
universities. 

As a result of the conference, a series 
of regional study conferences will be 
held during the next two years in the 
Caribbean area, the ‘River Plata area, 
and Brazil. Other plans included: an 
effort to dissipate the growing anti- 
ecumenical feeling in some countries 
through interseminary conferences; or- 
ganization of new student Christian 
movement branches and the strengthen- 
ing of existing ones; and publication of 


|a new student Christian magazine in 


Spanish and Portuguese. 


Young Pastor Takes Church 
To National Parks 


An unusual student ministry to na- 
tional park visitors and employees was 
begun this summer in Wyoming's Yel- 
lowstone Park by the National Council of 
| Churches. 

Under the leadership of Presbyterian 
| pastor Warren Ost, who got the idea 
while working at Yellowstone as a bell- 
hop in 1949, the National Council min- 
istry reached between one thousand and 
fifteen hundred park visitors and em- 
ployees each week. 

Twenty-one college and seminary stu- 
dents took part in the program. Each 
one applied for a job as a “savage” (sum- 
mer employee of the park) and in his 
free time directed religious activities at 
Yellowstone’s seven main camp grounds. 

The students assisted in Sunday serv- 
ices, formed choirs, led Bible study and 
discussion groups, initiated campfire 






pow-wows and retreat camping trips, and 
organized a daily vacation Bible school, 

They especially encouraged religious 
music programs. Enlisting member 
among the other young people. working 
in the park, the students formed four 
“savage” choirs with fifty to sixty mem. 
bers each who sang in Sunday services. 
In addition, the students organized two 
children’s choirs among the sons and 
daughters of park service personnel. 
During August, the choirs combined to 
present Handel’s Messiah at various sta- 
tions in the park. 

Mr. Ost and a Princeton Seminary stu- 
dent, Thomas Ewing, led the worship 
services and guided the students’ proj- 
ects. A 1950 graduate of Princeton, War- 
ren Ost first put his idea into operation 
when he organized a chorus at Old 
Faithful one summer when he worked in 
the park. During the past several years 
he has sponsored a group of Princeton 
Seminary students who led religious 
services in the park. 

Last spring the National Council of 
Churches approved the idea and de- 
cided to sponsor a student ministry at 
Yellowstone this year in preparation for 
a large-scale program in four or five 
national parks next summer. 

Many of the young people plan to 
use this summer's experience to help 
them next year, when they will assume 
leadership in the other, park programs. 

Most of the students taking part in 
the program this year plan either to go 
into the ministry or a ministry of music. 
The choir director at Mammoth, Wyom- 
ing, Robert Moorse, is a student at West- 
minster Choir College Princeton, New 
Jersey. He worked as a truck driver 
for the Mammoth Tourist Cabins. 
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Notes from the Far East 





Report from Hong Kong 


“We cannot plan our mission work in the rest of 
Asia without keeping in mind that 500,000,000 people 
remain behind the so-called Bamboo Curtain,” wrote 
Dr. John Coventry Smith, Foreign Board secretary, 
who recently visited Hong Kong. He says there is 
little to be gained in speculating on what China 
will do. Only one things is sure: China will not follow 
any regular pattern. 

He said further that there are reports of consider- 
able disillusionment among the Chinese people about 


Director of the new project is a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, the Reverend Merrill S. Ady, who has been 
in China for nineteen years. 

Still serving in Hong Kong after thirty-five years in 
China are Dr. and Mrs. Edwin E. Walline. Dr. Wal- 
line is field administrator for the Board and chair- 
man of the Emergency Advisory Committee on China. 
Recently assigned to Hong Kong are Miss Grace 
Darling, who will teach in the True Light Middle 
School, and Miss Alice H. Schaefer, who will teach 
at the Union Normal and Middle School. 

Three Presbyterians will soon be located on For- 


hful the new regime. But the disillusioned Chinese have mosa. Miss Florence L. Logan will teach Bible and 
ram. no love for America. The incessant Communist prop- do evangelistic work, and Dr. and Mrs. Alexander N. 

aganda has been so effective that it is now pointless McLeod will be at the theological seminary at Taipei. 

to be careful about what we say lest it harm the 
and missionaries and Chinese Christians, Report from China 
nool, Apparently the national Christian leadership in 
jious China has for the most part remained in the country. Since the first of the year, five Presbyterian U.S.A. 
bers Dr. Smith was impressed by the strength of the missionaries have been permitted to leave China. 
king Church in Hong Kong. He said that both Chinese They are: the Reverend Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., 
four and missionaries agree that mission work should be who returned to this country in April; Samuel M. 
em- promoted there and on Formosa. Dean, for many years professor of physics at Yench- 
ices. ing University, who arrived here in May; and Dr: 
two The Hong Kong district of the Church of Christ and Mrs. Ralph C. Lewis, who came in August. Mrs. 
and in China, with the support of the Presbyterians and Lewis had, for twelve months previously, held a per- 
nel, other Boards has set up a Christian retreat and lay mit for herself and her two children to come out of 
d to training center about twenty miles from Hong Kong, China for a year, but she courageously waited until 
sta- named Hoh Fuk T’ong in honor of the first Chinese Dr. Lewis could come with them. 

pastor in Hong Kong. Eight of our missionaries are still in China. Prayers 
stu- The center is not a new church, nor will it under- are offered daily for their safety and that of other 
hip take specific tasks which belong properly to the missionaries still not allowed to leave the country. 
ro} churches, but its purpose is to foster Christian growth Of the Presbyterian missionaries in China before 
/ar- in and through them. Hoh Fuk T’ong staff members the Communist conquest, some have been assigned 
ion will attempt to organize fellowship and study periods to work with Chinese in Hong Kong; many have been 
Old for Christian workers; training schools for young men permanently (and some temporarily) assigned to 
{in and women residents as pastors’ assistants, religious mission work in other fields. Others have been loaned 
a education specialists, and youth leaders; community to church agencies, such as the National Council of 
ton service projects, work camps, home and family life Churches; some are on leave of absence; and others 
ous 
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institutes, and a Christian library. 


E. E. Walline 








Students at the True Light School in Hong Kong. 


have resigned to take positions in this country. 
























THEY KNOW 
THEIR BIBLE 


ear tens of thousands of fortu- 


Each 
nate and girls in homes and 
churches throughout the world learn 
about by reading and hearing 
Egermeier’s Bible Stories. It has, for five 
enerations, been a bulwark for build- 
ng Christian faith and character. No 
other medium of teaching the Bible is 
so attractive, and impressive. Covers the 
entire Bible. Chronological. Complete. 
Self-pronouncing text. Recommended by 
leaders of all churches. 


Egermeienrs 
BipLE STORY 
Book 


Gor the Slory Hour 


Children love these stories. They are 
written for them on their level of under- 
standing, out of love for their young 
minds and hearts. They teach the right 
values! Here are stories to last a life- 
time. Ly will be read over and over, 
because they live! 


ys 


234 STORIES 
SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 
200 FULL PAGE PICTURES 

36 OF WHICH ARE IN COLOR 
PRICED FOR EVERY PURSE 


Lgermeiers BIBLE STORY BOOK 


STANDARD EDITION 


Beautifully bound in durable cloth, with 
four-color sturdy jacket. Four pictorial 
Holy Land maps. Animated end sheets. 
New presentation feature on title page. 
Covers the whole Bible—Chronologically. 
No other book contains as = oy 4 stories. 
oye baton in —_ anguage. 

es—special non-glare pa- 
per. e best seller of each year! $2.95 


Lgermeiers BIBLE STORY BOOK 


CHILD CULTURE EDITION 


A larger edition with lots of teaching 
helps. Besides all the features of the 
Standard Edition it contains 64 pages of 
questions and answers om each of 234 
stories. Interesting Bible $ 95 
facts. 688 pages. 3- 


Egermeions BIBLE STORY BOOK 


The supreme for any child or family. 
Pid i maroon fabrikoid binding. Stik 
page marker. a the fea- 


Land scenes. 720 pages. 
Beautiful red gift box. 
ORDER FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 





BOOKS 


If Christ were born again and grew 
up in a Christian country, would the 
story of his second life be different from 
the first? A moving and uniquely dis- 
turbing novel which has just been pub- 
lished brings no cheerful prophecy. 
Gethsemane and the trial before Pontius 
Pilate are enacted all over again in 
Christian England. 

Mary Borden’s You, the Jury (Long- 
mans Green, New York, London, To- 
ronto, 346 pages, $3.00) is the sort of 
book you can’t shake loose from your 
memory, though it would be more com- 
fortable to do so. The story is told by 
Lady Barbara, the wife of the judge 
before whom Martin Merriedew — the 
Christ of the twentieth century—is even- 
tually put on trial for high treason. In 
other words, she is Mrs. Pontius Pilate, 
and as such her viewpoint is that of the 
commonsensical person who confuses 
vision with fanaticism, and doesn’t care 
to be jabbed into spiritual wakefulness. 

Martin, as a young man, sets out: to 
establish the Kingdom of God. He gath- 
ers about him a band of disciples pledged 
to poverty and obedience. He performs 
miracles of healing; he brings about the 
reformation and .transformation of a 
modern Mary Magdalene. But the op- 
position mounts. He seems unmindful of 
his duties to his mother, and the home- 
town people don’t like that. He demands 
that everybody follow him without reser- 
vation, And finally, when World War II 
breaks, he becomes a C.O. medical or- 
derly and is charged with high treason 
because one Christmas evening he urges 
the soldiers to lay down their arms and 
make friends with the enemy. 

Make no mistake though. This is not 
a book about pacifism. Miss Borden has 
chosen the issue of war simply because 
it provides as close a parallel as one can 
find, in the contemporary scene, to the 
issue that led to the mounting hostility 
against Christ. 

The memorable court scenes, which 
occupy the last third of the book, are 
as good writing as I have seen in many 
months. Quiet, restrained, very British 
in tone, the drama of life and death is 
enacted. How it ends I shall not say, ex- 
cept to state that the parallel between 
the first and twentieth centuries is con- 
\sistently and realistically maintained. 

Why the book is disturbing is obvious 
enough. Is popular Christianity still just 
skin-deep? Has it had very little impact 
on systems of law and government? If 
Christ literally returned, would he face 
the judges again? The question must be 
answered in each reader’s heart. Cer- 





Warner 


INDIANA 


tainly this novel is an excellent goad to 


Christ in an English Court 





the conscience, as well as superlative 
fiction. f 

“I do not claim that my characte 
Martin Merriedew is a portrait of Christ 
but I do believe that a worldly womay 
would see him as Barbara does,” Miss 
Borden states. And here perhaps is the 
one failing of the book, and a serious one, 
The author succeeds all too well in pre. 
senting the story through the eyes of 
Lady Barbara. For this reason, the reader 
cannot really picture Martin as a modem 
Christ. He seems unreasonably arrogant, 
almost a monomaniac in some scenes, 
He claims the authority that belongs to 


— | i _—— aememen 


' 
Cod. b ; ; ee 
od, but we are not convinced that his the 
credentials are valid. And he lacks the § . 
tenderness, joy, and even gaiety that one a 
finds in the Christ of the New Testament, R 
Intellectually, one may be convinced Ps 
that this is Christ being brought to trial 
all over again, but emotionally one can't te 
be sure. Lady Barbara—Pontius Pilate’s th 


wife—stands like a very thick pane of 
dirty glass between us and Martin, and of 
the bright colors are filtered out. But 
if Miss Borden perhaps set out to write 
“The Gospel According to Mrs. Pilate,” ag 


she has succeeded. of | 
In brief the 

sta' 

Lydia Kirk, Postmarked Moscow § “™ 
(Scribner, New York, 278 pages, $3.00). she 
This volume, by the wife of a former hut 
ambassador to Russia, is a human book § 5 ' 
full of little touches (such as the price hat 
of women’s apparel in Moscow) and the hac 
small episodes that build up into a col 
composite picture of everyday Russian * 


life. Without seeming pretentious, the 
book reveals the awful failure of human 
communication and understanding in an 
age where there is every mechanical 
device to hasten and cement that com- 
munication. Readable and worth reading. 
John Oliver Nelson, Opportunities 
in Protestant Religious Vocations 
(Vocational Guidance Manuals, New 
York, 128 pages, paper, $1.00). A book 
which has long been needed. Prepared 
by the professor of Christian Vocation 
at Yale University Divinity School, it 
gives a well-balanced picture of the vast 
variety of opportunities open to any 
man or woman who feels a call toward 
a religious vocation~-everything from the 
straight ministry to “Y” secretary 
missionary dietician is included, The 
book, crammed with practical informe 
tion, is marked also by a determination 
to make clear the psychological and spit 
itual qualifications needed for each ot 
cupation. Just the book to put into the 
hands of young people. —CHap WaLSs# 
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Will Rogers, Jr., ably enacts dramatic events in his father’s life, 
the homesptin philosopher’s “favorite son” candidacy for Democratic nomination. 


including 


Beloved Humorist and a Popular Classic 


The Story of Will Rogers (Warners) 
deserves a solid vote of appreciation at 
the box office. No one since Abe Lincoln 
is so renowned for his homespun phi- 
losophy and dry humor as the late Will 
Rogers. In the field of statesmanship Will 
Rogers was never put to the tests that 
revealed Lincoln’s real greatness. Per- 
haps it was because he died too soon. 
There were many who saw, or thought 
they saw, in him a sagacity, a maturity 
of mind, and an objectivity too often 
lacking in the elected leaders of the 
people. 

The electorate does well to beware 
of candidates for high office who take 
themselves too seriously. As affairs of 
state and life in general become more 
and more involved, more of a premium 
should be put upon a healthy sense of 
humor and the balanced outlook that 
is almost impossible without it. Never 
having held public office, Will Rogers 
had one great advantage over Abe Lin- 
con: he made few enemies and died 
beloved of all people. 

The one weakness of the film can be 
laid at the door of the make-up depart- 
ment. Neither Will (Will Rogers, Jr.) 
nor his wife Betty (Jane Wyman) ade- 


quately reflect in their appearance the 
passage of the years. It is a question 
whether the role of Betty is properly cast 
in the first place. The temptation to over- 
glamorize is hard for Hollywood to 
resist. A biography of this type deserves 
a more honest treatment. 

Hard on the heels of Robin Hood 
comes MGM’s Ivanhoe. This classic is 
re-created in Technicolor with a display 
of medieval pomp and pageantry that 
might well have filled Sir Walter Scott 
with awe and amazement. Nevertheless, 
great pains were taken to keep the plot 
intact and to reproduce faithfully the 
story of Richard the Lionhearted’s cap- 
tivity; Ivanhoe’s romance with his Saxon 
sweetheart, Rowena; and the nobility 
of the Jewish girl, Rebecca, who saved 
Ivanhoe’s life and gave him up to the 
love of another. 

In the depiction of the Ashby jousting 
tournament and of the battles fought 
with arrows, spears, battering rams, 
hurled stones, and flaming pitch, Ivan- 
hoe outdoes Robin Hood by a consider- 
able margin. Robert Taylor is Ivanhoe; 
Joan Fontaine is Rowena; and Elizabeth 
Taylor plays Rebecca. 

—S. FRANKLIN MACK 





New edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe recaptures neovel’s medieval atmos- 
Phere, Rebecca bids farewell to her champion in joust, Ivanhoe, and to Rowena. 
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HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


A Faith for 
Tough Times 


For just such times as these, Dr. 
Fosdick comes forward with a 
book of instant appeal for the 
sure way it brings Christianity to 
bear on our everyday problems. 


Not only do the times demand 
great faith, but they also teach 
great faith. Among their lessons: 

The Eternal is Real 

Vitality is Mightier than Size 

Adequate Power is Available 
To help solve the riddle of these 
days, to see how the teachings of 
Jesus apply to them, but above all 
to make His faith our faith—read 
$1.75 


this book. 


TRUEBLOOD 


Your Other 


Vocation 


This is a book for every Christian 
layman — and laywoman — who 
would make his Church what it 
was meant to be. Your other voca- 
tion as a Christian, says Dr. True- 
blood, is just as important as the 
one by which you make a living. 
Here is a complete program for 
“full employment” in the church, 
suggesting “things to do” in the 
home, at shop or office, in the 
school and its inevitable effect on 
the world at large. Only by such 
a plan of training, he convincingly 
shows, can the church become 
what it was in Apostolic and Ref- 
ormation times. $1.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, New York 
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YOUR BEST BIBLE BUYS 


Here's a beautiful Bible for advanced stu- 
dents in the traditional King James version. 
60,000 center column references, presenta- 
tion page, family record, Bible study aids, 
concordance, atlas, full color maps, flexible 
covers. Ask for No. 163 in black leather .. . 
it’s your best buy in Bibles! 

Neo. 163 RL same as 163 with words of Christ 
in red. 

Deluxe Gift Editions —Nos. 164 and 164 RL 
(red letter) contain 64 Hardy illustrations in 


full color. 


Ask 


National sisces 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


for 








HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


you have a book-length manuscript you want pub- 

? Learn about our ‘Secual jan whereby your book 
can be pubiished. distributed on a pro- 
r ypes of work New 
authors welcome. For. mé me * information, write for val- 


uable booklet PL. It's fr 
VANTAGE PRESS, a. 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
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(Continued from page 13) 


may seem like a poor choice of words, 
suggesting coldness and lack of warm, 
personal concern in worship. Perhaps the 
situation can better be described by 
saying that the main emphasis in Cal- 
vinist worship was the worship of God 
rather than the stimulation of man. The 
purpose of gathering together on Sunday 
morning was to give praise to God, to 
honor his name, to approach him in 
reverential awe. 

This note is often lacking in contem- 
porary worship. Church services are de- 
signed to “do us good,” or to give us a 
kind of emotional thrill or satisfaction, 
or to stir us up to high resolves by giving 
us a spiritual shot in the arm. There is 
nothing wrong with these motives, ex- 
cept that they can get drastically out of 
balance and become our sole rationale 
for church worship. Notice how the em- 
phasis is all upon us: what will we get 
out of it, or what will it do for our 
spiritual growth? These things can be, 
and should be, important by-products 
of worship, and the worship which does 
not impinge upon the life and conduct 
of the individual is liable to be very 
sterile indeed. But the center of attention 
in true worship is not the individual but 
God. It is not our state of mind, but his 
glory, which comes first. Therefore it is 
not an adequate criticism of a service of 
worship that it failed in its purpose 
because “the sermon was over my head.” 
The significant thing about a service of 
worship is that God is praised and hon- 
ored through song, prayer, giving, and 
attentiveness to the hearing of his word. 
The worshiping community gathers to- 
gether and gives to God “the praise due 
unto his name.” That is a part of what 
we owe to God, and when that is done, 
something significant has taken place in 
the life of the Christian, even if the 
doing of it has not necessarily bathed 
the worshiper in a spiritual bath of 
devotional sanctity. 


Our Reformed heritage, then, can 
remind us of a fact we often forget: 
that we are not the center of worship; 
God is the center of worship. What 
“happens” to us is not so important as 
the fact-that we have worshiped him. 
As a modern interpreter of Calvin put 
it, “Worship is not primarily designed 
to bring the consolations of grace to the 
sin-laden soul, but to be a solemn offer- 
ing of confession, homage, and thanks- 
giving on the part of the whole congre- 


| gation of the elect. They meet together 


to set forth God’s most worthy praise and 
to hear his most holy word.” (J. S. 
Whale, in Micklem, ed., Christian Wor- 
ship, p. 158) 

This is not to say that “the consola- 
tions of grace to the sin-laden soul” are 





THE REFORMATION AND OUR WORSHIP TODAY 





unimportant. Calvin’s services, in 

began with the prayer of confession, fg} 
lowed by the Scriptural assurance ¢ 
pardon spoken by the minister, It is » 
say, I believe, that such matters assum, 
their importance and proper place onh 
in the context of the praise and w 

of the sovereign God of Christian faith 


Il 


Another important Calvinist emphasis 
which the above quotation suggests, was 
the importance and centrality of the 
word of the gospel. God has graciously 
consented to reveal himself to us, to 
make himself known to us, so that we 
can enter into fellowship with him. The 
promulgation of this fact is one of the 
tasks of the Christian Church. And the 
word of the gospel is emphasized in 
three ways in Calvinist worship. Always 
present is the reminder of the enacted 
word, the dramatization of the message 
of the gospel in the Holy Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. This will be consid. 
ered more fully below. 

Another means by which the gospel 
is communicated is through the written 
Word, the Bible. The reading of the 
Word af God was a solemn and im. 
portant part of the service of worship. 
So significant was it that the reading was 
regularly preceded by a prayer for il 
lumination, that the Holy Spirit who 
inspired the hearts of the writers might 
likewise inspire the hearts of the hearers. 
Contained within the pages of the Holy 
Scripture is the record of God’s mighty 
acts on behalf of his people, and por- 
tions of this were therefore regularly 
read. 

Closely linked with this was the 
spoken word, or the sermon. This fol- 
lowed the reading of the Word from 
the Bible, and was based upon it. The 
sermon, in other words, was an attempt 
to illuminate and make relevant a por- 
tion of God’s Word as contained within 
Scripture. The sermon was not based 
upon the musings of the minister as he 
sat in his manse on Saturday morning. 
It was an attempt to expound the mean- 
ing of a particular portion of Scripture. 
The minister’s intellect was to be dedi- 
cated to making clear God’s Word to 
men, not just to expounding his own 
ideas, This is what our fathers knew 
as expository preaching, and which need 
be as dull as caricatures make out only 
if in fact God’s Word to man is dull-a 
contention to which no one who has 
ever exposed himself to the exciting 
character of the Biblical message would 
for one moment be willing to admit. 

One does a grave injustice to Calvin 
if he suggest, as so many do, that what 
happened in Geneva was simply that 
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the medieval mass was replaced by the 
sermon. This is not correct. The correct 
understanding is that the mass was re- 
placed by the sermon and the Lord's 
Supper. The enacted Word and the 
written Word and the spoken Word are 
all the same Word, being communicated 
in different ways. There is no cleavage 
between the pulpit and the table. So 
while stressing the significance of the 
sermon as an exposition of the Word of 
God, in almost the same breath it has 
to be pointed out that the Word of 
God was also conveyed by the Lord’s 
Supper. This suggests another significant 
emphasis. 


ill 


For Calvin, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was tremendously signifi- 
cant. Here is a place where Presbyterians 
have often misunderstood both Calvin 
and Knox. For both of these Reformers, 
out of whose life and work our Presby- 
terian heritage comes, wished to have 
the Lord’s Supper celebrated not just 
three or four times a year, but every 
week. Both were overruled in their 
wishes, but in successive editions of the 
Institutes (see, for example, Book IV, 
Chapter XVII, paragraph xliii), Calvin 
reiterated his claim that so important 
was the sacrament that it should be the 
high point of worship on every Lord’s 
Day. 

The whole service of worship was in 
elect a preparation for this communal 
act of faith and gratitude. The minister 
conducted the entire service of worship 
from behind the Communion table, going 
to the pulpit only for the reading and 
exposition of the Bible. Thus the truly 
dominant symbol for Presbyterian wor- 
ship is not the central pulpit but the 
central table, a table which is there, 
not as a convenient stand for flowers, 
but as a focal point of worship. Contem- 
porary Protestants in their redecorating 
of old church buildings, often wrongly 
introdute a pseudo-altar into the chan- 
cel rather than a Communion table. For 
true Protestantism, the fellowship of the 
redeemed gather around the table for 
worship, signifying the priesthood of all 
believers, rather than being dependent 
upon the offices of one priest standing 
between the congregation and an altar. 
It was even the case that in some periods 
of the life of the Geneva church, those 
who wished to participate in the sacra- 
ment actually came forward and sat 
around the table to receive the elements, 
thus dramatizing in a real way the sense 
of fellowship and oneness which should 


characterize those for whom Christ is 
made known “in the breaking of the 
bread.” 


For Calvin, then, the Lord’s Supper 
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was the high point of the corporate 
life of the worshiping community. The 
highest cannot be spoken, as Goethe said 
many years later; it can only be acted. 
And the Lord’s Supper serves as an in- 
tensely dramatic action, reminding us 
of the extent of God’s love for us in 
Christ, a love which, as the Communion 
service dramatically portrays, includes 
the breaking of his body and the shed- 
ding of his blood, on our behalf. The 
centrality of the Lord’s Supper is a true | 
appropriation of the Biblical faith which | 


realizes that God reveals himself funda- | 
mentally through acts and not just| 


through statements. Certainly one of the 
most signal recoveries of the spirit of 
the Reformation in our day would be 
an attempt to introduce more frequent 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. 


IV 


Another characteristic of Calvinist 
worship was its consciousness of stand- 
ing in a tradition and possessing a herit- 
age. This is something which character- 
izes the Reformation as a whole, and 
it is a sad travesty of the Reformation 
period to characterize the Reformers as 
men who were trying to establish “a 
new religion.” What they were trying 
to do was to re-establish the old re- 
ligion of the early Church before it had 
become subject to the perversions of the 
medieval period. This is reflected in 
Reformation worship. For one thing, 
there was a continuity with the Hebraic 
past out of which Christendom had 
sprung. The words used for hymn sing- 
ing were metrical versions of the Psalms, 
which had formed the hymnbook of the 
Jewish temple. The usual form of bene- 
diction was the Aaronic blessing found 
in the book of Numbers. In addition to 
a black gown, the minister also wore 
two white bands or “tabs” hanging be- 
low the collar, symbolic of the tablets 
of the Law given by God to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. 

There was also a strong sense of con- 
tinuity with the Christian past, for 
which perhaps one example may suffice. 
Calvin made extensive use of the early 
creeds in his services of worship. The 
Apostles’ Creed was affirmed Sunday 
after Sunday by the Protestants in Ge- 
neva. Calvin saw, with fine intuition, 
that the creeds were affirmations of faith 
which should be expressed musically, 
and directed that the creeds should be 
sung. This way of linking the Reformed 
worship with the affirmations of Chris- 
tians for many centuries before, is an 
indication that Calvin was not trying to 
“start from scratch” but simply to re- 
capture those elements in Christian faith 
which were of decisive importance. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Of course, there are dangers in lean- 
ing too exclusively on a heritage, for 
one can come to be so concerned with 
the past that the present ceases to be a 
living present. This in fact did happen 
to later Protestantism, which became 
content to live on the spiritual capital 
accumulated by the first Reformers. But 
in the early years of the Reformation 
there was an aliveness, a vitality, grow- 
ing precisely out of a recovery of the 
greatness of the past, which we today 
would do well to emulate. The only 
real danger in Calvinism is that it will 
become a second-generation faith. In the 
words of a British theologian, Calvinism 
is “a faith which is at its noblest when 
it is fighting and which after the battle 
has to guard against the danger of be- 
coming muscle-bound.”* Guarded by 
that awareness, our appropriation of our 
heritage can be a stimulus rather than 
a stagnation. 


V 


A final contribution which early Cal- 
vinism offers to our day is the strong 
emphasis which Calvin put on congrega- 
tional singing. The point of importance 
for us is not to notice that the Calvinists 
sang hymns, but to notice what kinds of 
hymns they sang. For here again, the 
center of attention was on God, not on 
the worshiper and his subjective impres- 
sions. Music was a way, perhaps the 
greatest way, of giving praise to God. 
There was a vitality, a basic integrity, 
about both the words and music of Cal- 
vinist songs which has become far too 
uncommon in our worship today. 

We would not want to insist that the 
words of our hymns come only from the 
Psalter, but we might try to emulate the 
spirit and attitude of the writers of the 
Psalter. Such an attitude would avoid 
both the sugary sentimentality of many 
nineteenth-century hymns, in which the 
most common word is I rather than 
Thou, and it would also avoid the cold- 
ness and lack of warmth with which Cal- 
vinist worship is quite wrongly identified. 
There is nothing cold and friendless 
about such hymn tunes as “Old 100th,” 
“Old 124th,” “Toulon,” “Donne Secours,” 
and others which are still included in 
our Presbyterian hymnal and which 
came originally from the Geneva Psalter. 
(Other hymn tunes from the Geneva 
Psalter found in many contemporary 
hymnals are “Rendez a Dieu,” “L’Omni- 
potent,” and “Mon Dieu, Préte-Moi 
L’Oreille.”) These are all stirring, vigor- 
ous, and full of the unstinted praise of 
God. They should come as a welcome 
relief to present-day congregations who 
® Erik Routley, I'll Praise My Maker, Studies in 


English Classical Hymnody, Independent Press, 
p. 14. 





have had too steady a diet either of gos- 
pel jazz hymns, or of the sentimental 
chromatic fantasies of cloying sweetness 
which often take their place. 

The. words, likewise, stress praise to 
God, the total giving of the self to his 
adoration and glorification. The keynote 
for this approach through congregational 
singing can be indicated by the words 
of a metrical version of Psalm 100 by 
William Kethe, which was originally 
contained in the Anglo-Geneva Psalter, 


All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 
Him serve with mirth, 
His praise forthtell, 
Come ye before Him and rejoice. 


This is not dour gloom, and it is also 
not sweet sentimentality; it is straight- 
forward joy and thanksgiving at the op- 
portunity of worshiping God through 
song. 

What Calvin did was to take seriously 
Paul’s injunction that all things should 
be done decently and in order. In doing 
this, he managed to avoid too rigid and 
formalized a pattern of worship, by lati- 
tude within the liturgy and by the use of 
free prayer. But a liturgy there was. The 
freedom was a freedom within bounds, 
a disciplined freedom which is a. far cry 
from the undisciplined abuse of freedom 
in so much contemporary worship. 


It is a safe prediction that the re- 
covery of some of these notes of Calvin- 
ist worship would do much for the vital- 
ity and conviction of contemporary 
Protestantism, for our worship is a reflec- 
tion of our conception of God, and our 
conception of God manifests itself in the 
way we conduct ourselves in every walk 
of our common life. 
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KENNETH PAYS HIS DEBT 


The past autumn had been a wonder- 
ful season for hickory nuts. The trees 
had so outdone themselves that it was 
dear that no nut-eating creatures need 
go hungry that winter. Nevertheless, just 
for sheer fun, boys and squirrels con- 
tinued to hunt until there was scarcely 
a nut left on tree or ground. 

Even then Kenneth Reed was not con- 
tent. He went out one last time with 
his big sack, determined to fill it some- 
how and add it to his store in the attic. 

After he had searched in vain for a 
long time, he scrambled up to a rocky 
ledge not far from a huge hickory-nut 
tree. To his great surprise he stumbled 
on a hollow that extended far back under 
the ledge, as big as a small-sized cave. 
It was half full of dry leaves. 

“Well, here’s a neat find,” said Ken- 
neth to himself. 

He stooped up the leaves in great 
handfuls and threw them away. At the 
last handful he chuckled aloud; the 
whole bottom of the hollow was lined 
with big ripe nuts. 

Kenneth knew it was Johnny Squir- 
tels whole winter supply that he had 
found, but the sun was nearly down and 
he was getting hungry, so he set to work 
at once to transfer the stock from 
the hollow to his sack. There was just 
enough to fill the sack. 

As he rose to his feet he heard a shrill 
chattering not far away. Looking up, he 
saw big Johnny Squirrel perched on a 
branch of the hickory-nut tree, protest- 
ing shrilly. Kenneth stopped. How would 
it feel to have a huge creature come 
and take his stock of nuts, he wondered. 
That would be hard to take, he knew; 
in fact, he doubted whether he would 
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stand for it. But the next minute he had 
flung the sack over his shoulder and 
was off. 

That night before he went to sleep 
he wondered what that big squirrel was 
thinking. He lay for some time thinking 
about what he had done. The next morn- 
ing he did not have the heart, somehow, 
to put the nuts on the upper floor to dry, 
with the rest of his supply. And all day 
he thought about that angry squirrel, 
how he had peered down at him from 
the limb of the tree. 

The second night it snowed silently 
for hours, and by the next morning there 
was a deep snow on the ground. At 
breakfast Kenneth looked up from his 
cereal and milk. 

“Daddy, will this deep snow hurt 
things?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “Snow is good 
for the earth, especially to farmers who 
grow wheat.” 

“Oh, I mean animals.” 

“The animals will stay-in the barn.” 

“Oh, I mean things... like . . . birds” 
he stammered, as he looked hard at his 
spoon. 

His father laughed, “The birds have 
all gone south by now.” 

“But the squirrels.” At last the right 
word was out. 

His father laughed again. “Kenneth, 
we don’t have to worry about squirrels; 
if they have not had the foresight 
enough to lay in a good supply of this 
years big nut crop, they have no one 
but themselves to blame. Don’t worry 
about them. Squirrels are wise.” 


Kenneth shoved away his cereal. “I 
have something very important to do,” 
he said as he left the table. 

Ploughing his way through the snow 
to the barn, Kenneth loaded himself 
with an armful of straw, a trowel, and 
the sack of nuts, and then set off for the 
hickory-nut grove. When he reached the 
rocky ledge he knew by the tiny tracks 
in the snow that a visitor had been there 
before him. Evidently his squirrel friend, 
hoping against hope. had come back 
again and again to see if a single nut 
had been left. 

Kenneth felt mean. “Why, he must be 
nearly starved,” he thought. 

The mouth of the little cave was 
choked with snow but when Kenneth 
had shoveled it away he found the 
hollow bone-dry. He poured the nuts 
quickly into the hole and covered them 
with the straw he had brought. 

“Gee,” he said, as he straightened up. 
“I am glad that’s done. I'll never go 
through this again.” 

Just as he turned to go he heard a 
slight stir behind him. Whirling around, 
he saw Johnny Squirrel perched on a 
limb, watching him. This time the little 
squirrel was silent but his black eyes 
were keen with interest, and he looked 
as if he could hardly wait for a chance 
to rush down and see what had hap- 
pened. 

“They are all back, old chap,” Ken- 
neth called out. “Every single one of 
them. If you don’t believe me, come 
and count ’em for yourself.” : 

As Kenneth hurried back through the 
deep snow he heard Johnny Squirrel 
chattering loudly, but this time the chat- 
ter had a triendly sound, 
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